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Experiences in the Formation of a Tubercle-free Dairy 
Herd and the Production of Certified Milk.* 





By E. P. Cauper, M.B., Stage Hall Farm, Stow, 
Midlothian. 

I feel I can say something which is of importance 
as regards the health of the nation——the future of 
our Dairy Industry—and, what chiefly interests us 
to-day, as regards the future of the Veterinary Pro- 
fession in Scotland, because, though the work of the 
Veterinary Surgeon amongst horses is very much 
less, owing to the coming of the motor car, tractor 
and lorry, there is a large field calling for his services 
in cattle and sheep—now the mainstay of Scotch 
farmers—if all the members of the profession, from 
those working in the colleges to the rural practitioners 
will devote themselves assiduously to the problems 
presented. 

I purpose in the next half hour to tell you very 
shortly the reasons which led to my trying to establish 
a tubercle-free herd of dairy cows; the procedure I 
adopted in doing so; the factors responsible for 
difficulty, disappointment and delay; and the con- 
clusions based on that experience as to the best lines 
of procedure to follow in establishing and maintaining 
a tubercle-free herd. Lastly, I wish to touch very 
shortly upon the influence of equipment, accommoda- 
tion and personnel respectively, on results with 
regard to general cleanliness, bacterial content and 
coli content of milk—and to try to answer the 
question “‘ Is the production of certified milk a sound 
commercial proposition ? ” 

Please understand that while I do not claim to 
speak with authority on the question of actual 
milk production, I do claim to do so on the question 
of milk consumption and the benefits or risks 
attached thereto, founded on 19 years of general 
practice in town and country and of County M.O.H. 
and Child Welfare work. So far back as 1915 I 
realised the seriousness of this problem, and in the 
Carnegie report upon Maternity Service and Child 
Welfare, compiled about that time by Sir L. Mackenzie, 
of the Board of Health, will be found three articles 
by me, in which this point is mentioned. 

A little over four years ago, overwork and the 
National Health Insurance Act compelled me to give 
up medical practice, and after mature consideration 
I decided to devote some years at least to the problem 
of clean tubercle-free milk. Why such a decision ? 
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Well, as a family medical attendant I saw of what 
tremendous importance milk was in the diet of infancy, 
childhood and adolescence—that the public were 
willing and ready to be educated to its value as such, 
but—and it was a terribly big “ but ’—could I as a 
medical man conscientiously recommend the increased 
consumption of the ordinary milk of commerce as 
perfectly or even reasonably safe? Investigation 
has shown Koch’s assertion, that bovine tuberculosis 
was not transmissable to man, to be wrong, and it 
has now been clearly demonstrated that while lung 
tuberculosis is usually due to the human bacillus— 
surgical tuberculosis, 7.e., that affecting the glands, 
abdomen, bones and joints, all of which are most 
common in early life, is in the majority of instances 
due to the bovine tubercle bacillus—the source of 
infection usually being milk—the deciding factor 
ultimately being either a small dose of very virulent 
or a larger dose of less virulent bacilli on the milk side 
and on the consumer’s a lowered genera! resistance 
from malnutrition, or temporary constitutional dis- 
turbance, or a lowered local vitality from injury to 
a bone or joint. 

From my experience as a doctor in a small area in 
the South East I am convinced that milk in Scotland 
is the source of infection of a vast amount of surgical 
tuberculosis in youth—-What is the solution? I have 
had to face the problem and make a decision for my 
patients hundreds of times. On the one hand, you 
had the prospect of an imperfectly-nourished and 
developed child, free from tuberculosis—on the other, 
a well nourished one, but with the risk of local tuber- 
cular disease. Which should it be? I always 
decided in favour of the lgtter—-namely to let the 
vitamines go (I am on thin ice here) and use pasteurised 
or dried milk and thus make sure of a healthy, if not 
too well nourished body rather than a well nourished 
one with local tubercular disease. During the last 
four years I have made it my duty to sound the 
feeling of the medical profession on this question, and 
the majority of them—practitioners, specialists, 
surgeons—very decidedly voice the same opinion ; and 
on this is based my first conclusion to-day, namely, 
that so far as increased consumption of liquid milk 
is concerned in Scotland it is dependent upon the 
medical profession more than on the actual con- 
suming public. They (the medical profession) must 
be satisfied that milk is reasonably safe as regards 
tuberculosis, otherwise they are bound to recommend 
only the use of pasteurised or manufactured milk— 
and of these I personally always recommended home 
pasteurised rather than the pasteurised of commerce, 
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for the simple reason that one had no guarantee that 
such pasteurisation had been efficient. 

There is one point which has always appeared to 
me to be anomalous, and Mr. M’Allan, who has kindly 
consented to lead the discussion, may enlighten me 
upon it. Why is it that in cities for many years 
there have been veterinary surgeons and inspectors 
who examine minutely every carcase for tuberculosis 
and condemn any part of it which shows the least 
sign of being affected—all of which butcher meat 
will in this country be thoroughly sterilised by 
cooking, whereas milk, which is mostly consumed 
raw, is practically neglected in its inspection, save for 
butter fat and total solids. Granted, it is some 
problem to look for a tuberculosis bacillus in a gallon 
of milk and, if this is not possible, is it not time that 
the udder of every cow from which milk is sold be 
regularly inspected by a competent veterinary 
surgeon? That is to say that country byres in the 
future be looked after in this way as the city ones are 
at present ? 

I trust I have convinced you that there is a milk 
problem facing us—which, put very shortly is—Can 
we get an ample supply of milk free from tuberculosis 
and reasonably clean? I trust also that I have 
demonstrated that doctors are justified in the position 
they take up in regard to milk, and, further, I ask you 
to accept my opinion that if the solution is eventually 
to be towards the “ideal” of tubercle-free milk, it 
can only be attained by us—-producers and breeders— 
throwing ourselves whole-heartedly into the fight 
against cattle tuberculosis, and we dairy farmers 
depend entirely upon the veterinary profession for 
assistance and guidance in the fight. But, gentle- 
men, I fear the veterinary profession as a whole are 
as unprepared successfully to officer and command 
this fight to-day as the territorial officers were for 
actual overseas warfare in August, 1914, and I would 
ask seriously that some corporate body—-whether it 
be the principals of the various veterinary colleges 
or an association such as this—lay their heads to- 
gether and gather all the sound information they can 
and pass it on in pamphlet form to their members 
so that even the most remote rural practitioner 
may become virtually a specialist on the subject, 
and that when a dairy farmer approaches him he will 
be able to give reliable advice and guidance—-otherwise 
the fight will fail or the dairy farmer will pass over 
the local veterinary surgeon, who has not equipped 
himself with all the latest knowledge of the question, 
to the specialist who has done so. 

Here, gentlemen, I finish what I can speak upon 
with authority, and I come to that of which I have 
only some four years’ experience, so that the views 
I hold thereon should give ample scope for discussion 
and contradiction. 

In the establishment of a tubercle-free herd we 
have two very different problems, depending upon 
whether it is that of :— 

(1) Building up a herd afresh in clean premises, or 

(2) Eradicating tuberculosis from an existing herd 
and infected buildings. 
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The former is much simpler, and was the position 
four years ago, but if one is not extremely careful 
then both problems will be to tackle. I served a 
close apprenticeship in the first category and was 
wakened up just in time to prevent myself being 
firmly established in the second, .e., eradication 
from infected herd and buildings. 

I started purchasing back-end calving heifers in 
the open market, and on testing found 25 per cent. 
reactors and 5 per cent. doubtfuls, and on re-testing 
six months later these doubtfuls usually reacted 
definitely and some of those which passed before, 
now reacted, 

I next tried purchasing heifers and cows from 
ordinary byres, but subject to passing the test, and 
again there were many definite reactors to the second 
test, six months later—so many, indeed, that I had 
serious thoughts of giving up the attempted under- 
taking. I now realised I had tackled a much more 
difficult problem than I had anticipated, and that 
unless I could immediately locate the factor or factors 
responsible for these disappointments I could not 
carry on. 

I very quickly decided that purchase in open 
market must no longer be thought of, but I was 
puzzled as to the reactors at second test in those 
which passed before purchase. I buttonholed every 
person [ thought might have an idea on the subject : 
college professors, city, town, and country veter- 
inarians. All were very gracious to me and willing 
to give me opinions upon the question and upon 
myself. Of the latter, some patted me on the back 
and said I was a pioneer, and urged me to carry on: 
some said I was a fool to try to go boldy where people 
with more knowledge of the subject feared to tread : 
while others said it could be done if tackled cautiously 
and conscientiously. I carefully weighed up every- 
thing I had learned from my own experience, and 
suddenly wakened up to realize that “ tuberculosis in 
cattle was a tremendously infectious disease.” I decided 
that the weak links in my chain of preventive measures 
which accounted for the constantly recurring reactors 
were one or other of the following :— 

1. Animal infected, but disease still in incubatory 
period, and therefore not reacting to first test. 

2. Infection during course of transit from locus 
of purchase to the herd. 

3. Retention of doubtfuls infecting healthy 
members of herd. ; 

4. Faulty testing—tuberculin—technique or 
interpretation of results. 

5. Doping of animals before test. 

I determined to act absolutely according to these 
ideas, and from that moment the outlook has steadily 
brightened. Two years ago there were twelve to 
fifteen animals reacting at every biennial test. This 
has rapidly lessened till at the last test six weeks ago, 
in seventy-two cows and heifers of the regular milking 
herd and two bulls, there was to the combined 
subcutaneous and eye tests not a single reactor. 

A short time previously some calving heifers had 
heen tested, and one was found with an initial tempera- 
ture of 105° F., due to calve in three weeks. When 
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the test of the whole herd fell due she had been ten 
days calved and had an initial temperature of 103°. 
It was decided to include her in the test. She had a 
rise of 14 degrees and V.S.P. in eye, and might have 
been classed as a doubtful, but with my past experience, 
even if the veterinary surgeon had suggested treating 
her as such, I should never have hesitated in dealing 
with her as I immediately did, viz.: removed her 
straightway from the herd—-placed an ordinary bull 
calf on her and sent her away to a hill field never 
used for grazing dairy dattle, to be sold as fat when 
dry. 

My experience is not sufficiently long for me to 
say that I am through my difficulties, but the results 
are sufficiently encouraging to warrant me proceeding 
along these lines, and advising others to do likewise. 

These are undoubtedly the chief factors responsible 
for difficulty, disappointment and delay in estab- 
lishing a tubercle-free herd. and I would therefore like 
to discuss some of them further in as few words as 
possible :— 

1. Animal infected with disease but still in incuba- 
tory period._—_Now, to my mind. this period may 
be a very long one, as the bacilli may be caught 
in a lymphatic gland or other organ, and so weakened 
by active phagocytosis on the part of the host that 
they become encapsuled, or at least cannot multiply 
until such time as the vitality of the animal is markedly 
lowered by calf bearing, heavy milking, or some 
severe constitutional disturbance, when they get the 
upper hand and propagate rapidly, and thus give a 
reaction at the next test. 

2. Infection during transit.—I am rather suspicious 
of ordinary wagons, and therefore always rail my 
animals in a horse box. Never allow an animal to be, 
even a few hours, in an ordinary farm byre and expect 
to be disappointed even with a cow from a T.B.F. 
herd, sold under guarantee at an auction mart, if it 
has been an hour or two in the byre attached thereto. 

3. Retention of doubtfuls infecting the healthy 
members of the herd.—This requires no explanation, 
but I would like to say that from my experience 
veterinary surgeons have not yet fully appreciated 
the infectious nature of tuberculosis. If such is the 
case with veterinary surgeons how much more so 
is it with dairy farmers, and it is, therefore the duty 
of veterinary surgeons to realize this fact, and impress 
it upon farmers on every possible occasion. 

4, Faulty testing.—The tuberculin test has been 
the subject of much discussion, and has been disparaged 
by members of the R.C.V.S. as well as by the public. 
Personally, I have nothing much to complain of in 
the reliability of the test itself if properly applied. 
but I do have a great deal to find fault with in regard 
to either the carelessness or ignorance displayed in the 
technique of its application and the interpretation 
of its results. 

I have bought many animals in Scotland and 
England subject to test, and have received certificates 
on these lines: “TI hereby certify that I have this 
day submitted ‘ such a cow or bull’ to the tuberculin 
test. and it is free from tuberculosis.” What more 
could I wish for? Here is a certificate that the 
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animal is free from tuberculosis. I am always sure 
that such a certificate is given by a man who really 
does not know his job. What I want to know are 
these things: maker of tuberculin; date of manu- 
facture: date and time of administration: initial 
temperature and temperatures at 9th, 12th, 15th. 
and 18th hours: the result of the control test, and 
so much the better if he gives an opinion in a doubtful 
temperature curve. Time will not permit me, 
gentlemen. to go into the details of tuberculin testing, 
which ought to absolutely be familiar to you. A few 
weeks ago IT heard an excellent address upon it— 
wirelessed from the Aberdeen Station. 

5. Doping.—A year or two ago I was suspicious 
that this was frequent, but I am now satisfied that 
IT was wrong, and that the doubtful circumstances 
were more often due to faulty testing or latent infection 
than to underhand dealings. At the same time the 
sale of tuberculin ought to be restricted to the Veter- 
inary Profession. 

Although these are the chief factors in causing 
disappointment. there are others, and I shall mention 
three of which I have had experience :— 

(a) Watch the pigs, especially breeding sows, 
which may be going during winter in the same 
herds as dry cows. If old, they have frequently 
tubercular lesions. 

(b) Do not board out your young stock even to 
grass parks unless you are certain that the field 
is not infected. 

(c) Do not try to establish a large herd quickly 
unless artimals from a tested herd can be drawn 
upon, as every new animal entering the byre is a 
possible source of infection. 


Conclusions based upon experience as to best lines 
of procedure in establishing and maintaining a tubercle 


free herd. 


I have not time to give my views upon the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis from an existing herd. nor have 
I actually had personal experience of it, though, 
as I mentioned before, I came very near it, but 
undoubtedly to “ Bang” the herd is economical and 
successful, and I would recommend those of you who 
have not already done so t# read the article by Prof. 
Bang, of Copenhagen, in last September’s number of 
the Journal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, and also the two articles on the same subject 
in the March and April numbers of The Milk Industry, 
by Mr. Gofton. 

If I had to begin again, I would build up a tubercle- 
free herd as follows :— 

Given non-infected, or very thoroughly disinfected 
buildings : 

1. I would see that the byre had plenty of venti- 
lation and light with the lower 4 feet of wall finished 
in smooth cement (for efficient disinfection). 

2. I would start by purchasing stock from a herd 
which had been tested for some years, with few 
reactors, and if such were not available in sufficient 
numbers I would¥rather wait till my own young 
stock come in. or, if a second building could be 
utilized, T would purchase tested cows from ordinary 
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herds and keep them in this observation byre till a 
retest could be done about ten or twelve weeks later. 
* 3. Accustom the stock from the very first to ample 
fresh air in the byre, i.e.. free ventilation at all times, 
but with as little variation as possible in day and 
night temperature of the building in winter. 

While on this point of byre ventilation, I would like 
to say that I have found that dairymen in particular, 
and veterinary surgeons in general, hold on to our 
forefathers’ idea that unless a byre is really almost 
hermetically sealed in winter one will get much less 
milk and many more “ weeds.” Now, I quite admit 
that if the byre is kept at a constant high temperature 
one will get more milk for the amount of food consumed 
if the rations are on the low side, because naturally 
less of the carbo-hydrates eaten will be used for 
keeping up the body temperature, and therefore 
more will be available for milk-production, but I 
do not admit that a warm byre will increase the milk 
of a cow when sufficient rations are given, but rather 
maintain that the ample supply of fresh air increases 
the vigour and vitality of the whole animal, including 
the digestive and secretive glands, and so the milk 
flow will be increased rather than diminished. With 
regards to “ weeds,” I have never been able to bring 
home the cause to over-ventilation, even in big milkers. 
Usually I find faulty milking is to blame. 

Having bought tested stock and accustomed them 
to fresh air, I would 

4. Test every six months with the subcutaneous 
and one control test—eye or tail. 

5. (a) Every definite reactor should be isolated 
at once. There is no difficulty about this decision, 
but what about 

(b) Doubtfuls? This is a problem about which 
I hesitated for a long time—to my sorrow—but now I 
treat it as I did abdominal pain in medical practice, 
especially in children. It might be colic—it might be 
commencing peritonitis. One was often very much 
tempted to adopt the Asquithian policy of “ wait and 
see.” If peritonitis, this was a fatal mistake. The 
only rule to act upon in such cases was “ When in 
doubt, operate.” Here the same applies: When in 
doubt, isolate and retest in a month or six weeks, 
with a double dose of tuberculin. You may ask, 
why hesitate over doubtfuls? Because one must 
remember that there may be some other reason than 
tuberculosis causing a rise in temperature, which is not 
a typical reaction curve, such as digestive disorder ; 
a cow coming in use, a nervous animal upset with 
handling at the time of administration, a commencing 
mastitis, not tied up sufficiently long previous to 
the test to settle to their new conditions. 

Having established the herd, is there anything 
particular to be attended to in maintaining it? We 
have already spoken of air and light. What about 
the other two essentials of life—water and food ? 

Water.—I have been working so far with a drinking 
trough common to all the animals, but so impressed 
have I been with the infectiousness of tuberculosis 
that I decided over a year ago to fit separate bowls, 





one is now being made in Scotland, and I have fitted 
up a section of the byre meanwhile to see if they 
work as well in practice as they look in theory. So far 
I consider them absolutely ideal, and will repay their 
cost in a couple of years. Individual cow cups, my 
people call them. 

Food.—If the health of the herd is to be maintained, 
it is essential that the balance of albuminoids and 
carbo-hydrates be approximately correct, that heavy 
milkers be not scrimped in their production ration, 
and that mineral constituents—chlorine, phosphates, 
and calcium be supplied: 1 oz. of salt is the recom- 
mended requirement of the average cow so far as 
chlorine is concerned, and each cow gets that quantity 
in its food. But I find that if a 4lb. salt block is 
placed in a stall two cows will lick it away in five weeks, 
which is equal to almost another ounce per day, so 
I am content to leave the amount given as it is, and 
allow the animals’ natural instinct to guide it to help 
itself if it requires more. 

Large quantities of calcium and phosphorus are 
secreted in the milk, and if sufficient is not supplied 
in the food to replace them, will result in a 
lowering of the vitality and tone of the nerves and 
organs of the body, therefore rendering it more 
susceptible to the development of tuberculosis, either 
from latent or fresh infection. Theoretically, this 
view is sound, and though one cannot absolutely prove 
it in practice, I consider it worth following out. Bean 
meal and fish meal are the foods most rich in them, 
but beans are gradually becoming more expensive, 
and while I have been perfectly successful in feeding 
white fish meal dry, the smell of it when mashed is 
really too appalling to permit of its use in winter. 
I now, therefore, depend upon steamed bone flour for 
phosphates and calcium—one ounce per head per day 
being given. Since starting it, the general health of 
the cows leaves nothing to be desired, and there is a 
marked improvement in the size, bone development, 
nourishment and vigour of the calves at birth. 

After air, light, water and food, the next most 
important point in maintaining the herd tubercle free 
is that of milk production. That there is a very close 
relationship between big milking qualities and 
tuberculosis has long been observed by all dairy 
farmers, and it is quite common to hear some of the 
older men express the opinion that cows going into 
decline were the best milkers, whereas the truth is 
that the heavy milking capacity taxes the digestive 
organs severely, lowers the general constitution, 
and predisposes the animal to the attack of the tubercle 
bacillus. 

Two years ago I inclined to the view that about 
800 gallons per lactational period was sufficient to 
ask a cow for, and at the same time keep her really fit, 
but now I have several far above this, and believe 
that 1,000 is perfectly safe, provided she is not forced 
to do it with overfeeding or allowed to do it on under- 
feeding, and that the food is well balanced and has 
its mineral constituents in sufficient quantity. 

Lastly, keep up the vitality and general well-being 


if a reliable article could be obtained. An excellent | of the cows in every possible way, e.g., daily grooming, 
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exercise even in cold winter days, gentle flushing of 
the system periodically with a saline laxative, sod. 
sulph. for preference. 

These are my views on the tuberculosis question, 
and with regard to the influence of accommodation, 
equipment, methods, and personnel, on results as to 
the general cleanliness, the bacterial content and 
coli content of the milk, I hold that accommodation 
is of least importance. All that is required is that the 
byre is kept reasonably clean. The bedding at home 
is neither removed nor drawn up in the stall before 
milking in winter time, and the bacterial count has 
varied from 3,000 to 5,000 per c.c. since last Christmas : 
the permitted number for certified being 30,000, 
and for Grade A (tuberculin tested) 200,000. 

In equipment the absolute essentials are (a) good 
water supply for cooling the milk immediately ; 
(b) steam for sterilizing all utensils. Clipped udders 
and flanks and small-mouthed milking pails have a 
marked influence—the former in reducing the coli 
content, and the latter the bacterial content. 

Methods are the all important question in clean 
milk production. Without proper methods clean milk 
cannot be produced, even in an ideal byre with ideal 
equipment; and without an intelligent, interested 
and contented personnel, proper methods cannot be 
obtained. Of all the classes of labour I know, | 
consider that of byreworkers to be the lowest paid for 
the early hours and seven days a week they work, 
and it should be our endeavour to compensate for 
these disadvantages by obtaining a price for milk 
that will allow us to increase the staff and give regular 
half-days off duty, if we are to retain in the byre the 
intelligent worker clean milk production requires. 

The last question I shall consider is a real poser, 
viz.: Is the production of certified milk a sound 
commercial proposition? (Why certified, and not 
G.A.T.T. 2) 

If it is allowed that the gradual building up of a 
tubercle-free herd or the eradication of tuberculosis 
from an established herd, after Bang’s method, is a 
sound proposition because of increased health of the 
animals, increased milk production, and increased 
value of the cows when sold, then I am of opinion 
that the further expense and trouble entailed in 
producing certified milk is worth while and is sound 
at present. There is a large market for it at a price 
that will pay the producer, viz.: 4d. a quart above 
that of ordinary milk. At the present moment 130 
gallons of this milk are being sold from Stagehall 
Farm, and requests for supplies are constantly being 
refused. The future of it cannot be spoken of with 
any degree of certainty, as so many factors enter 
into the question, e.g., the article must always be 
kept up to a high standard by the producer realizing 
his responsibilities, and however genuine he may be 
he cannot carry on successfully without the assistance 
and guidance of a veterinary surgeon who thoroughly 
understands the subject. 

The technique of tuberculin testing, the grading, 
and bacterial counting must be uniform throughout 
the country, so that a standard article is produced 
everywhere, otherwise those producers and veterinary 





surgeons who are really doing their bit conscientiously 
are going to suffer because of the doubtful quality 
of the certified milk produced under slipshod methods 
or lax supervision. 

The milk problem for this generation should, to 
my mind, proceed along the following lines :— 

1. Education and encouragement of dairy farmers 
by veterinary surgeons in the question of the gradual 
eradication of tuberculosis. If the Veterinary Pro- 
fession are satisfied, such is possible. 

2. Education of the medical men, that raw, 
tubercle-free, clean milk is a really safe food for the 
young. 

3. Education of the Local Authorities and Edu- 
cation Authorities as to the value of raw tubercle-free 
clean milk as a food. and a demand for its supply 
through their child welfare centres and schools to 
all young persons, instead of so much dried milk and 
patent foods as at present. 

4. For general use in cities by adolescents and 
adults, ordinary clean milk pasteurized under super- 
vision and control of the health authorities. 

5. For small towns and rural areas, where the 
milk supply at present is hopelessly deficient both 
as regards quantity and quality, or altogether non- 
existent. we must urge local authorities and veterinary 
surgeons to combine in the work of eliminating the 
cow which is actually passing out tubercle bacilli 
in the milk, and trust to the greater vitality of the 
country-bred and reared child resisting the attacks 
of tubercle bacilli, which may be present, if milk can 
be obtained for it, or being able to do without the 
vitamines if dried, evaporated, or condensed milk are 
to be had. ; 


DIscussIon. 

Mr. JAMES M‘Atian, M.A., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Chief 
Veterinary Inspector for the City of Aberdeen, opened the 
discussion on the paper. He congratulated Dr. Calder 
on his very able production. The dislosed an 
enthusiasm which they seldom read about or saw. (Ap- 


paper 


plause.) Dr. Calder, for a doctor, knew a very great deal 
indeed. (Laughter.) He was certainly a pioneer, and 


they trusted his pioneering workewould be both to his own 
personal benefit and the good of the whole community. 
He had tackled the whole question very fully, even to the 
dietetics of the subject, and he had an observation and 
experience behind him which had taught him that he was 
acting on the right lines. To his (Mr. M‘Allan’s) mind, 
on a first thought, the question which arose was that of 
cost. Apart from specially equipped buildings, sterilising 
plant, etc., the original outlay on cattle must be extensive, 
and it would take many years selling milk at 4d per quart 
above the ordinary price to induce many people to go in 
for it. That, he thought, was a great pity, because he 
believed they would be in entire agreement with Dr. Calder 
as to the necessity for milk such as he produced. He was 
doubtful about the pasteurisation of city milks, collected 
from hundreds of miles round, splashed about, heated up, 
and cooled. Such milk could not be in its natural condition. 
It might be safer to a certain extent from the point of view 
of disease, but even then they could not get away from the 
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feeling that its purity was being risked all the time it was 
going through this process. Like Dr. Calder, he regretted 
that going the length they did in regard to meat inspection 
the great problem of milk was left untackled. The milk 
problem had to be tackled from the producers’ point of 
view. It was extraordinary that in most of the counties 
of Scotland such a thing as the veterinary inspection 
of byres was seldom heard of. The only inspection 
was a sanitary officers’ inspection once or twice a year. 
That was a perfectly ridiculous state of affairs in regard 
to the production of such an important food as milk. 
There was no question of more importance than that of 
dietetics, and he did not know that as a profession they 
were all so well up on this subject as they ought to be. 
He entirely agreed as to the infectious nature of tuber- 
culosis. He did not think that could be disputed, and Dr. 
Calder had given remarkable evidence for it. There was, 
as Dr. Calder said, a great danger in cattle waggons, but 
he would warn him that there was a danger in regard to 
horse boxes, too. They were as liable to be a serious 
danger as cattle waggons. With regard to his remarks 
about the technique of the test, it was regrettable to hear 
that such faults did take place. No doubt the periodical 
normal rises of temperature in the animal were very fre- 
quently overlooked. He was very pleased that Dr. Calder 
did not think that doping was so extensive as they were 
often led to believe. They, veterinary surgeons, were per- 
haps inclined to exaggerate the importance of it in their 
strong desire to have sole control of tuberculin. At the 
same time it was gratifying to hear that Dr. Calder support- 
ed them in their contention that the control of tuberculin 
should be in their hands, and no other hands, and he was 
sure they all appreciated what Mr. Livesey had told them 
of the efforts being made to have that carried through. 
(Applause.) He was rather surprised to hear Dr. Calder 
suggesting that veterinary surgeons were still of the 
opinion that animals ought to be kept more or less as hot- 
house plants. He (Mr. M‘Allan) certainly knew that it 
was not the teaching of his day, and he was also certain 
that it was not the view of all the progressive dairymen he 
knew. On the question of feeding and the making up for 
mineral deficiency, Dr. Calder was absolutely right, and 
when the National Association came to Aberdeen next 
year they would have some of the results placed before 
them of the valuable experiments being carried out by’ 
Dr. Orr at the Rowett Institute on this subject. Too 
often they heard that to get reasonably clean milk they 
must have tremendously up-to-date and fancy buildings, 
but that was altogether wrong. It was true, on the other 
hand, that no matter what was done at the farm, if they 
had not people with a proper idea of what cleanliness 
was 

Dr. CaLpER : And properly paid. 

Mr. M‘Atran: Yes, and properly paid—they would 
fail. The crux of the whole question was the education 
of the dairy farmers by the veterinary profession. 
The medical profession had also a good deal to do 
with it. He had been at milk congresses where one 





doctor would get up and say there was nothing like 
dried milk, another that pasteurised milk was the 
thing, and another that it should be certified milk. 
What the doctors should do was to educate the public as 
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to the best feeding for children, and arouse them from their 
apathy on the subject. It should not be necessary to make 
any allowance for the greater vitality of the country-bred 
child to resist tuberculosis, and he thought if they got a 
milk supply on anything like the lines Dr. Calder had 
indicated, they would be able to secure a safe supply for 
their country cousins without having regard to any such 
hypothetical considerations. 

Proressor Gorton, Chief Veterinary Officer for the 
City of Edinburgh, said Dr. Calder and he had many times 
discussed various aspects of the milk question, and there 
had been very few points on which their views did not 
closely coincide. Dr. Calder gave them some of the reasons 
which led him to undertake the establishment of a tuber- 
culin-free herd. He had a conversation the previous week 
with the Tuberculosis Officer for a county district, who 
told him that within the previous three weeks he had under 
notice a case in which four children in one family had 
developed acute abdominal tuberculosis. Two of the 
children had since died, and the other two were in a serious 
condition. They traced the milk back to the herd and 
ultimately found the culprit, and had her removed. It 
was generally held that a cow not showing any evidence of 
tuberculosis of the udder, or suffering from advanced 
tuberculosis with emaciation, was pretty safe in respect 
of infection of the milk with the tubercle baciili, but his own 
experience had demonstrated that certain tuberculous 
cows showing no clinical evidence of tuberculosis did 
eliminate tubercle bacilli in the milk and might do so for 
ten to twelve weeks before udder symptoms were mani- 
fested. A factor which was very important, and perhaps 
did not receive the weight that ought to attach to it, was 
that, in the case of milk, the great danger arose from the 
fact that the victim did not receive into the body one dose 
of infection but probably repeated doses several times per 
day for weeks on end, and in infancy it was impossible for 
a child to resist heaped up infection of that character. 
He was in the fullest possible agreement with Dr. Calder 
as to the high degree of infectivity of bovine tuberculosis. 
It was his experience that if they brought a reactor into 
a herd of cows which were free from tuberculosis, that cow 
would invariably leave behind her a legacy of at least one or 
possibly more reactors. That had been his experience, 
and he could not support too strongly the view of Dr. 
Calder that the only possible thing they could do with a 
reactor was to out her if they desired to maintain a T.B. 
free herd. Another very important point from the econ- 
omic side of the establishment of a tubercle-free herd was 
that if they wanted to make progress within a reasonable 
period of time they must begin with young stock, bringing 
them as heifers at their first calf into the byre. An 
important point in maintaining the soundness and health 
of the herd, in his opinion, also, was the resting of the cows 
sufficiently between lactation periods. A factor which 
contributed to render cows more susceptible to infection 
was running one lactation period into another. A cow 
must have an interval between one lactation and the 
beginning of the next—a reasonable period of rest in which 
to recuperate from the previous lactation period. He 
was becoming more and more strongly impressed with 
the importance of the study of nutrition in the maintenance 
of general health in a herd consisting of animals giving 
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high milk production. He was quite certain Dr. Calder 
had touched on a very important point in relation to milk 
production and the maintenance of dairy herds when he 
referred to the importance of the different items of the diet 
destined to supply the deficiencies which resulted from 
the production of milk and its passage into the milk pail. 
He had been most interested in Dr. Calder’s paper, and he 
thanked him for coming there and giving them the benefit 
of his valuable and suggestive experience. (Applause.) 


Mr. Porrre, M.R.C.V.S., Greenock, said there were two 
sides to this question. There were bovine tuberculosis 
and human tuberculosis, and the question was how far 
bovine tuberculosis affected the human subject. He wanted 
clean milk direct from the cow, but there was the com- 
mercial proposition: Was it a paying concern? The 
question was what were they to do with reactors. It 
was not a practical proposition unless they went about the 
business gradually. No man could immediately replace 
all reactors by tested animals. There was also a danger in 
heavy feeding, and a difficulty as regards the tuberculin. 
The animal might react to one kind and not to 
another. He maintained in regard to doping that it was 
rife all over the country, and the sooner they got tuberculin 
into the hands of veterinary surgeons only, the better. 


PROFESSOR GOFTON said he meant to mention before 
with regard to production of clean milk as a fact worth 
putting before them, that out of 46 samples of milk taken in 
the open market in Edinburgh from ordinary retailers,in 
the latter half of last year, 21 conformed to the necessary 
standard for Grade A milk, so far as general bacterial 
contamination was concerned, and of these, 17 also ful- 
filled Grade A requirements in regard to the presence of 
coliform organisms. This, to his mind, was evidence that 
the production of clean milk required no special effort by 
any man. Any one taking ordinary reasonable care could 
put milk on the market in a thoroughly clean, sound 
condition. 

Mr. M‘ALLAN said he might also state that of 500 to 600 
samples of milk coming into Aberdeen taken during the last 
two years, 50 per cent. were Grade A standard. 

Mr. SPREULL, Dundee, said there was a popular idea that 
goats were immune from tuberculosis, but he would like to 
say that recently he had an outbreak amongst goats and he 
never saw more tubercular subjects. Goats, hens, chickens 
and pigs were all a menace, and perhaps more than 
anything else attendants were a menace. They would 
find a great many dairy workers who were tuberculous 
and also their children. 


Mr. ANDERSON, Cupar, referring to the question of 


doping, said he had no knowledge himself that it was a 
common practice, but what occurred to him was that 
emphasising the fact might do harm rather than good, 
as it directed the attention of people who might not other- 
wise have thought much about it. He agreed that 
tuberculosis was really a most infectious disease. 
A number of people were surprised to know that, 
and hence perhaps the degree of slackness in the 
past regarding it in the methods of dealing with it. 
Hence the great necessity for propaganda, as it was 
essential to have the subject tackled properly. He 
sympathised with the suggestion of Mr. Pottie that it was 





not easy to go into the open market and purchase animals 
that were actually free from tuberculosis, but he believed 
it would help greatly towards getting tubercle-free dairy 
herds if they could get young cows from Canada. (No, no.) 


Mr. LIvEsEY, in the course of some remarks, said that 
doping was a question which was giving the National 
Association very much concern. There was not the slight- 
est doubt that the practice of doping had been extensive 
during the past twenty years. A committee of the 
National Association which had been sitting for two years 
had been collecting evidence particularly in regard to the 
misuse of tuberculin. The evidence they had was over- 
whelming, and that information had been placed before 
the Ministry of Health on two occasions, but it had been 
turned down. They would not take definite steps towards 
the control of tuberculin until they had definite proof that 
such control was necessary. The committee were asked to 
produce chapter and verse for everything they said. He 
had talked it over with various members of Parliament, 
and he could assure them it would come up again, and they 
must be prepared when the time came with definite 
evidence to place before the Commission of Inquiry which 
they desired should go into the matter. What he asked 
was that any members who could furnish definite evidence 
of the doping of cattle might send it to him. Names would 
not be divulged, and if the evidence came before a Com- 
mission it would be given in secret and there would be no 
question of a practitioner becoming involved in trouble as 
between himself and his client. Proceeding, Mr. Livesey 
said they had heard a good deal about the grading of milk, 
but might he suggest whether they were not on the wrong 
track. Were there such things as grades in milk, or ought 
there to be such? In his opinion there should be only 
one grade called milk. All the rest was bad. (Hear, 
hear.) To have milk graded as good, less good, and so on, 
seemed to him to be wrong. It was playing with the 
subject. They should have milk and impure milk ; and 
the impure milk should be thrown on one side. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Howard Jones, O.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh), in thanking Dr. Calder for his 
admirable paper, said he happened to know Stagehall Farm, 
and he could speak of it with the greatest commendation. 
In going in for tubercle-free milk production, Dr. Calder 
was a pioneer in public health werk of a most undoubted 
kind, by giving the milk-producing community an example 
of what could be done in the way of producing a decent 
drinkable milk for the public. (Applause.) 

Dr. CALDER, in replying to the discussion, referred to a 
remark by Mr. M‘Allan about the extra return obtained for 
his milk being only 4d per quart. What he had to say 
was that this meant £8 to £10 per day, which, in the course 
of a year meant a considerable item. There was no good 
in educating the public up to the use of milk until they 
could supply a reasonably safe milk. They must have that 
first. He agreed with Mr. Pottie that the Sanitary Inspec- 
tor should not go into the byre and have anything to do 
with the cows. That was a matter for the Veterinary 
Inspector. In regard to Mr. Pottie’s remark that the 
human being was not the natural habitat of bovine tuber- 
culosis, what they wanted was to prevent the human 
being from being an habitat of tuberculosis at all. 








COME TO ABERDEEN. 


Our Annual Congress is in the far north this year, | 


but don’t let that deter you from making the journey. 
Remember that Aberdeen is most accessible, the 
railway service to the town being of the best. and 
most direct. And there are special cheap rates for 
the Congress. 

No better place for a holiday can be got than 
Aberdeen, so that, apart from the benefits of the 
Congress, a week or longer in the Granite City will 
more than repay the hard-working veterinary surgeons, 
and more than delight their wives and daughters. 
All tastes are catered for. Those educationally 
inclined have such famous places to visit as King’s 
College, Marischal College, and the Grammar School ; 
those interested in Art have a magnificent Art Gallery 
with which to rejoice their hearts. Everyone will 
find interest in our magnificent beach, our famous 
fish market, and the many beautiful parks in every 
part of the town. (For the enlightenment of the 
mere Sassenach we may be excused from mentioning 
that Aberdeen is a town, and boasts some 160,000 
inhabitants.) 

Aberdeen is within a short distance of many beau- 
tiful places which are reached by charabancs, of which 
there is a splendid service at very reasonable charges. 
(Aberdeen, in spite of its reputation, has not become 
a holiday resort in the sense that its inhabitants 
have to make money off its visitors during the season 
to keep it for the rest of the year.) 

We hope that the attendance at this year’s Congress 
will be a record one. A splendid programme has been 
arranged—a programme full of variety, both in the 
way of papers and in the way of entertainment. 
Dr. Williams, of Cornell University, is coming all the 
way from America to give us something absolutely 
new in his own particular line of work: Professor 
Vallée, of Alfort, is to be our guest for the week : the 
Rowett Institute is to be open to us for a day: the 
Senatus Academicus of Aberdeen University has 
most kindly put all the accommodation we require 
for our meetings at our disposal, including the use of 
the famous Mitchell Hall for our inaugural meeting : 
the Very Reverend Principal of the University, Sir 
George Adam, Smith, is to give us an academic 
welcome at that meeting : the Corporation of Aberdeen’ 
has most magnificently agreed to give us a civic 
luncheon in the Town and County Hall by way of a 
reception. ‘To show our appreciation of the kindness, 
both of the University and the Corporation of Aber- 
deen, it is necessary then that there should be a big 
muster of our profession at the Congress. 

Our excursion on the Friday is through some of 
the finest scenery in Scotland, to Braemar, close to 
his Majesty’s famous Scottish seat, Balmoral Castle. 

Every possible effort is being made to ensure the 
success of the Congress, and all the local committee 
needs to make success a certainty is a big turn-out 
of the members of the ‘‘ National,” and their friends. 


The ladies will never weary in Aberdeen, even though 
their male friends be absent on Congress business. 
The shops are magnificent, and there is always 
something about our town to make one say that time 
is going too quickly. 

A MEMBER OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
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We publish this week the preliminary programme of 
the meeting of the Association which is to be held at 
Aberdeen, from September 8th to 15th inclusive. 
It will be noticed that this year there is an innovation 
in the fact that the papers and discussions will take 
place in two sections, one in which papers and subjects 
of general interest will be discussed, the other entirely 
devoted to subjects of special interest to veterinary 
inspectors, and those engaged in work connected 
with public health. It has been felt in the past that 
the time at our disposal has been insufficient to do 
full justice to the importance of the subjects under 
discussion, and that it would be necessary to cater 
for those engaged in specialised work. In deciding 
to hold a special section for the inspectors, we think 
everyone will agree that the Provisional Committee 
has taken a wise step. There is a vast amount of 
work to be done by the new Veterinary Inspectors 
and Public Health Committee, and the Inspectors’ 
Section at the Congress should serve as a ready means 
of instructing that committee as to the policy and 
lines of action which that section of the Association 
desires that the committee should follow. The 
division of the Congress into two sections also permits 
of members making a choice as to which of the 
meetings they shall attend, and so obviate the necessity 
of sitting through a discussion in which they may not 
be particularly interested. The meetings are being 
held in the University Buildings, which have been 
generously (and at no little inconvenience) placed at 
our disposal by the university authorities. Adjoining 
the two meeting rooms, a large room has been set 
aside as a general meeting place and exhibition of 
drugs, instruments, ete., and the local secretary will 
also have his office in the same building for the 
convenience of members. It is very gratifying to 
us that we should receive an academic welcome 
from Sir George Adam Smith, and it adds to our 
indebtedness to the university for the generous and 
gracious treatment we have already received. 

The civic authority has most kindly invited the 
members attending the Congress to lunch on Tuesday, 
September 9th, at the Town and County Hall. As it 
is their desire to issue individual and personal invita- 
tions, it will be necessary for every member wishing 
to avail himself of this generous hospitality to notify 
without fail his intention of being present, together 
with the names of those who are accompanying him. 





The notification should be sent to the local secretary, 
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Mr. James McAllan, M.A., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

Special cheap fares will be allowed to members 
and their friends who intend being present, and 
vouchers for this purpose will be issued from the 
office at 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1, and there is 
every inducement to induce members to attend the 
Congress. It is to be very sincerely hoped that every 
division will be strongly represented, as very important 
business is to be transacted at the General Meeting. 
Those also who have not yet become active members 
of divisions, and junior members of the profession, 
should make a special effort to be present. The 
occasion—the largest meeting of veterinary surgeons— 
is the one great opportunity of freely expressing 
opinions, and of helping to mould the future policy 
of the profession. It is not sufficient to hold aloof 
and criticise from an armchair. How much better 
to come out into the open and help to effect some 
improvement! It must be remembered that the 
actions of the few ardent workers benefit the many, 
who should be ashamed to be always receiving though 
contributing nothing in return. The Association 
needs the help of each and all. 

We have pleasure in publishing in another column 
a call to Aberdeen which comes from over the border, 
and we hope that a fine representative gathering will 
be the result. 








The Scottish Branch Meeting. 


We reprint the following article contributed to 
The Scotsman :— 

“A matter of very considerable moment to those 
interested in public health matters, the producers 
of milk, live stock breeders and owners, and last, 
but not least, the milk-consuming public, was 
discussed at Perth on Saturday, under the auspices 
of the Scottish Branch of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association. Dr. E. P. Calder, of Stagehall 
Farm, Stow, who in little over four years has, by the 
aid of the tuberculin test, formed a tubercle-free 
dairy herd of over seventy animals, gave his experi- 
ences in the formation of this ‘free’ herd, and the 
production from it of a ‘ certified’ milk. There is 
not the slightest doubt that such efforts as Dr. Calder’s 
are not only examples of the most valuable pioneering 
work against the scourge of tuberculosis, but are also 
a liberal education to the cattle breeder, the milk 
producer and consumer as to the possibilities of the 
eradication of this disease in cattle, and the methods 
to be employed when attempting to produce a tubercle- 
free herd. An account of another formation of a 
tubercle-free herd appeared in the May issue of the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

“Two points in relation to these enterprises are of 
first importance—the enormous annual loss of health 








and life, particularly in the case of children, due 
to the consumption of tubercle-infected milk; the 
great pecuniary loss annually to the stock-breeder 
and milk-producer from wastage in livestock due to 
tuberculosis. If the public adequately realised the 
importance of these points, to the extent of demanding 
a tubercle-free milk in vast quantities, doubtless 
the stock-breeder and milk-producer would, for the 
sake of the financial gain alone, set up tubercle-free 
herds throughout the country. It seems to be proved 
that the formation of a tubercle-free herd is not only 
possible of establishment within a reasonable period, 
but that it is a financially sound proposition when 
properly carried out. 

“Tt is a matter of consideration whether the 
public interest would not justify the encouragement 
of similar efforts to the extent of some system of 
subsidisation. This is a possible way out of a national 
danger in the shape of a milk supply, vast quantities 
of which contain the germs of tuberculosis. No 
body of men is more alive to the necessity for the 
institution of tubercle-free dairy herds than the 
present-day veterinary surgeon. No one knows better 
than he the enormous losses which stock-breeding 
suffers from tuberculosis and the extraordinary 
infectivity of the disease. It is, therefore, satisfactory 
to know that the Scottish Branch of their National 
Veterinary Association is giving this subject promin- 
ence. Itis one of the great ambitions of the veterinary 
profession to have the manufacture and sale of 
tuberculin controlled so that the possibility of 
‘doping’ (dosing an animal with tuberculin before 
the test and thus preventing the possibility of the 
reaction appearing in an affected animal) may be 
entirely done away with.” 


Forged Veterinary Orders Charge. 

At Manchester City Police Court, on June llth, Edith 
Annie Proctor (35), of superior address, appeared to answer 
charges of being in unlawful possession of dangerous drugs 
and also of obtaining drugs by forged orders. 

A few days since Detective-Inspector Fisher and Sergeant 
Smith showed the defendant a number of orders purporting 
to have been signed by “ F. Proctor, M.R.C.V.8.,” each 
for ‘‘half a gross of morphine-jydrochloride one-grain 
tablets for veterinary purposes.” Miss Proctor replied : 
“Yes, quite right. I wish to take full responsibility. 
The orders are all made out by me. My brother knows 
nothing at all about it.’ She produced a bottle of 
morphine hydrochloride pills from a drawer and handed 





- to the police. The defendant, the police stated, is the 


daughter of the late Mr. Proctor, veterinary surgeon, and 
for the last three years she had been at home helping her 
brother. During the last twelve months the defendant 
had obtained 6,384 grains of morphine. 

Defendant confessed to being a victim of the drug habit, 
which she first acquired when she was a nurse. The 
family had no idea of it. She was willing to do anything 
if she could be cured. She added that the chemist who 
supplied the drugs had not the remotest idea what they 
were being used for. 

The magistrates, in remanding the defendant in custody, 
said if the family had any proposal to make of placing the 
lady under medical care they could apply at the adjourned 
hearing next week, and the application would be sym- 
pathetically considered. 
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The N.V.M.A. Congress at Aberdeen. 


2-30 p.m. 


10-30 a.m. 


1-15 p.m. 


2-45 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


10 a.m. 


2-45 p.m. 


7-30 p.m. 


10 am. 


2-45 p.m. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME. 


Monday, 8th September, 1924. 


Council and Committee Meetings. 


Tuesday, 9th September. 
Inaugural Meeting in the Mitchell Hall. 
Academic welcome by the Very Reverend 
Principal of the University, Sir George 


Adam Smith. 
Annual General Meeting and Annual 
Report. 


Luncheon in the ‘Town and County Hall, 
upon the invitation of the Lord Provost 
and Bailies. 

Dr. Bradley’s paper: “ Veterinary Kdu- 
cation.” (Opener: Dr. Whitehouse.) 

Dr. Rennie’s demonstration on ‘* Animal 
Parasites.” 

Reception by the President in the Palace 
Hotel. 


Wednesday, LUth September. 

Dr. Crew’s paper: “ Genetical Aspects 
of Sterility.” (Opener: Mr. Win. Brown.) 
Velerinary Inspectors’ Section, 
Professor Linton’s paper: “The Export 
of Horses and Horse Klesh to Continental 
Countries.” (Opener; to be announced.) 
Visit to Rowett Institute. Dr. Orr's 
paper: “ Nutrition and Disease.” 
(Opener: Mr. W. Woods.) 


Annual Dinner. 


Thursday, 11th September. 
Professor Williams’ (Cornell University) 
paper : * Recent Studies in Genital Infec- 
tions.” (Opener: Mr. J. R. Barker.) 
Mr. Livesey’s paper: “The Clinical 
Aspect of Simple Distemper.” (Opener : 
Mr. H. W. Dawes.) 

Velerinary Inspectors’ Section. 
Professor Gaiger’s paper : “ Anwrobic 
Bacillary Infections in Animals,” (Opener : 
Mr. T. Dalling.) 
Surgical Operations and Demonstrations 
by Dr. Williams and Messrs. Brown, 
Inglis, and Hepburn. 


Friday, 12th September. 
Excursion to Braemar. Lunch at 
Braemar and tea at Banchory on the 
way home. 
Further particulars will be announced at 
a later date. 


Saturday, 13th September. 
Closing Meeting. 
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Rupture of the Liver—Associated with Distemper (¢) 





By R. H. Smyrue, M.R.C.V.S., Camborne. 

We have recently observed a number of fatal cases 
in puppies arising from rupture of the liver, in all of 
which the circumstances suggested that the lesions 
produced might have been the work of organisms 
present in company with distemper virus. 

The first occurred in a litter of spaniel puppies 
about four months old, which were cared for by the 
owner personally and kept in a large well-lighted 
shed under lock and key. ‘The possibility of external 
injury was therefore excluded in attempting to 
determine the cause of the condition. A number of 
other dogs were kept in the same yard, in other 
buildings. Among these distemper had been particu- 
larly prevalent for some weeks previously and although 
it was not definitely known that the puppies im 
question had contracted the disease, they had been 
freely exposed to infection, in that all the animals had 
been exercised daily, under the owner’s supervision, 
in a common run. 

No fault could be found with the feeding except 
that an unduly large quantity of semi-liquid fat was 
given daily with the intention of preventing the 
occurrence of rickets. This was at first suspected 
as the cause of hepatic congestion, but post-mortem 
appearances, as well as the history of later cases 
appeared to negative this theory. 

in this particular litter no visible symptoms were 
observed, since all the puppies, four in number, were 
found dead at intervals varying from a few hours to a 
day, without exhibiting any signs of illness previously. 

Post-mortem Appearances.—All the visible mucous 
membranes were blanched, but there was no appear- 
ance of jaundice. The carcases were well nourished. 
On opening the abdomen, a large quantity of partly 
coagulated, partly fluid blood escaped, and in each 
case this was traced to a rent about an inch in length 
on the anterior surface of the liver, between it and the 
diaphragm. Although there was no evidence of 
degeneration, the substance of the organ immediately 
surrounding the rent appeared to be necrotic and 
presented a macerated appearance. All the other 
organs were normal. 

Microscopical examination of the necrotic tissue 
revealed the presence of numerous small organisms 
of fowl-cholera type and in one carcase, examined 
only a few minutes after death, similar organisms were 
demonstrated in blood smears stained with methylene 
blue. 

A few days later, on another premises in the same 
neighbourhood, we were asked to examine a sheepdog 
puppy, about five months old, repeatedly vomiting 
and showing signs of collapse. As in the other 
cases described, the owner suspected poisoning. 
Death occurred in an hour and post-mortem revealed 
an exactly similar condition as previously described 
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and similar organisms were demonstrated in the 
liver immediately after death. 


The interesting aspect of this case is that on the day 
following, the only other puppy belonging to the same 
owner became ill and passed safely through an un- 
complicated attack of distemper. Although no 
positive inference can be deduced from this sequel, 
the fact is suggestive of some relationship. 


Milk Fever or Stomach Staggers in the Ewe. 
By C. Mason, M.R.C.V.8., Torquay. 


| was so interested on reading the article in the 
Veterinary Record, by Mr. J. Donaldson Pottie, of 
Greenock, in which he stated that there were several 
resemblances between milk fever and stomach 
staggers in the cow, and that both diseases responded 
to the same line of treatment, namely, * Dr. Schmidt's 
udder inflation treatment,’ that I feel tempted to 
record the following case. 

A client of mine had taken nine ewes with doubles 
from the flock, and was “ keeping ’’ them especially 
well, On April 26th he put the nine ewes and their 
lambs into a field of young oats, and in addition they 
were having cake twice daily. 

On the morning of April 29th, on going to feed the 
sheep, he found that one ewe did not come up to the 
trough, and on looking for her found her in a recumbent 
position at the foot of the field, and, on making her 
rise, she staggered about, showing typical brain 
symptoms, 

On returning in the afternoon to feed the sheep 
again, two more ewes were found to be ill, so he 
immediately sent for me. 

On my arrival I found the first ewe was dead and the 
other two showing typical brain symptonis. 

A post-mortem on the dead ewe revealed nothing 
definite. 

One ewe, when made to rise, rolled about just like 
a cow in the early stages of milk fever, the other, when 
made to rise, rushed off as if mad and ran right into 
the hedge, as though she had imperfect control of 
her movements. 


In all three cases the udders were very tight, but 
this | attributed to the fact that all three animals 
were recumbent and the lambs could not suck. 


A careful examination was made of all the hedges 
for the presence of poisonous plants, but none could 
be found. 


The farmer asked what I was going to do, as the 
ewes would die if nothing was done; and, as the 
symptoms were so similar to those of milk fever, 
and as I could not think of any suitable drench, I 
inflated the ewes’ udders, and was very surprised 
and gratified to find both ewes alive and perfectly 
well next morning. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Yorkshire, Division. 





Dre. J. 8S. Wire on “* VETERINARY BIOLOGICAL 
Propucts. 

The quarterly meeting of this division was held at 
the Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on Friday, June 9th, 
1924. The President (Mr. J. Clarkson) was in the 
chair, and the following members attended: 
Mr. G. H. Livesey, London (Hon. Associate) ; Messrs, 
G. EK. Bowman, H. G. Bowes, W. Crawford, G. C. 
Barber and A. McCormick (Hon. Treasurer), all of 
Leeds; 8. B. Vine, Settle, A. H. Gentle, Otley ; 
S. H. Pratt, Northallerton; H. W. Good, Scar- 
borough; S. Chambers, Kirkheaton; F. Halliday, 
Dewsbury ; J. W. Lazenby, Tadcaster; J. Abson, 
D.S.0., Sheffield; W. P. McKinna, Huddersfield ; 
F. B. Greer, Bradford; Thos. C. Hall, Knaresboro’ ; 
W. A. Campbell, Boroughbridge; G. Whitehead, 
Batley; J. S. 8. Woodrow, Goole; H. Pollard, 
Wakefield; F. C. Scott, Pontefract; Messrs. C. G. 
Hill and J. R. Rider, of Darlington, were present as 
visitors. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
taken as read, and adopted, apologies for non-attend- 
ance were announced from Messrs, J. McKinna, 
Huddersfield ; G. W. Carter, Keighley ; 8. Wharam, 
Leeds; and Dr. O. C. Bradley, Edinburgh. 

The CHAIRMAN announced, with regard to the 
three Honorary Associates elected at the annual 
meeting in February last, that letters had been 
received from Mr. G. H. Livesey and Professor J. B. 
Buxton thanking the Society for the high honour 
paid them and accepting the position. 

Mr. Livesey said he had taken the very first 
opportunity to come up personally to tender his 
thanks to the members for their kindly generosity 
in electing him a member of their Society in an 
honorary capacity. He took that to be a recognition 
of the little efforts he had made to promote the 
prosperity of the National Association. ‘That recog- 
nition, coming so early in his career, was keenly 
appreciated by him, and he*took it as a good omen 
and a very definite encouragement to go on as he had 
done and throw all his energy into it. He also took 
the opportunity of speaking with pleasurable antici- 
pation of the coming presentation to his friend, Mr. 
Clarkson, for whom he had the very highest respect, and 
to let them know that in the south they appreciated 
the work Mr. Clarkson had done for the Veterinary 
Profession in the north. He knew that throughout 
the profession it would give the very greatest gratificas 
tion when it was known the presentation had been 
made, 

Mr. Livesey proceeded to outline the preliminary 
programme for the Congress at Aberdeen. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr, CLARKSON. 
Mr. Bowes said it was his very pleasing duty, on 
| behalf of the members, to make a presentation to 
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their ex-Secretary and President. Mr. Carter, who 
was to have niade the presentation, was unfortunately 
indisposed, and therefore the duty had devolved 
upon him. He need scarcely urge upon those present 
the merits of Mr. Clarkson, who was an old friend of 
them all. Mr. Clarkson had been Secretary of the 
Society for twenty years exactly when, last October, 
he relinquished the office nominally, although he was 
still carrying on the duties for the time being. On 
the completion of twenty years’ service some of the 
members thought on his retirement from the office 
he should have some little memento in the form of a 
presentation. A small sub-committee was formed 
and the members were circulated ; and the response 
to that circular had been so unique that one could 
say that the presentation truly represented the 
members of the Association. He need not discant 
on the manifold virtues of Mr. Clarkson. They had 
all known him for many years ; they all respected him 
highly, and they had great affection for him. (Applause). 
That applied not only in Yorkshire, where he was so 
well known, but in the profession generally, for his 
merits were recognised throughout the profession. 
Mr. Clarkson had served the profession well, not 
only as Secretary of that Society, but also as a member 
of Council in London for a good many years, and he 
could safely say there was no more highly-respected 
member of Council. He was looked upon as a man 
of sound judgment, thoroughly conscientious, and one 
whose word could be absolutely relied upon, which 
meant a great deal in these days. 

Mr. BowMaN said it was a very great pleasure to 
support the remarks made by Mr. Bowes. It was 
little use taking up a lot of time eulogising Mr. Clark- 
son, for everyone knew the Society was deeply 
indebted to him, and whatever they might give him 
would never repay him for the good he had done for 
the Society. (Hear, hear.) It was the wish of them 
all that he and Mrs. Clarkson might live long to 
appreciate the gift, and he hoped they would have 
the best of health for years to come. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bowes then presented Mr. Clarkson with a 
silver tea and coffee service. 


Mr. CLARKSON said he had been given rather a hard 
task, as he never could stand praise. History seemed, 
to be repeating itself, as that was his second presenta- 
tion from the Society. It seemed as though they 
were forming a habit of giving him presents—a 
very commendable habit and one which he thought 
ought to be cultivated intensively. (Laughter.) 
He thanked Mr. Bowes and Mr. Bowman for the ex- 
extremely kind way in which the presentation had 
been made, and he would convey as much as he could 
possibly remember to Mrs. Clarkson, who would 
share in the pleasure he had in the acceptance of the 
very intrinsically handsome gift, apart from its 
extrinsic value, which was even greater. He was 


glad to hear the present was practically from the 
whole Association, rather than from a few members. 
If it were true that it was more blessed to give than to 
receive, they must be a singularly blessed Association. 
He thanked them all very greatly. 
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VETERINARY BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS. 


Dr. J. Stantey Wuire, of Messrs. Parke, Davis 
and Co., London, then gave a lecture and lantern 
demonstration on “ Veterinary Biological Products.” 
The lecturer said he wished to talk about a number of 
biological preparations, and hoped that his remarks 
would be of interest, although necessarily somewhat 
disjointed. The first preparation to which he wanted 
to refer was a serum, and particularly to point out 
the difference between a serum, a vaccine, and a 
bacterin—a distinction which was not always fully 
recognised, 

Actually, a serum could be described as a substance 
developed in the body of an immunised animal. For 
the most part a preparation of this kind was used in 
the treatment of acute conditions. When a serum 
was administered they were directly giving antibodies 
to a patient unable to manufacture them for himself. 
In other words, passive immunity was established, 
which, however, lasted for a very little while—perhaps 
not more than a week or two, A bacterin, on the 
other hand, was a suspension of micro-organisms in 
normal saline solution, and when such a product was 
administered it was with the object of calling upon 
the patient to produce his own antibodies, or to put 
it in another way, it was an attempt to establish 
active immunity. A true vaccine differed from a 
bacterin in that it contained living organisms attenu- 
ated by growing the cultures under abnormal con- 
ditions. 

The lecturer proceeded to demonstrate by means 
of lantern slides and micro-photographs the tetanus 
and diphtheria bacilli. He said that one of the most 
conspicuous successes in the use of serum was in the 
case of antidiphtheria serum as a curative agent in 
human medicine. He proceeded to explain how the 
toxins were prepared, standardised and tested on 
guinea-pigs. Such standardised toxin was then injected 
into the horse, which had been found to be by far 
the most satisfactory animal for the purpose on 
account of the fact that it had a large supply of blood, 
was easily handled, and very susceptible to infection 
by either the tetanus or diphtheria bacillus. Great: 
care was taken to see that the horses were in a suitable 
condition, and they were always tested with mallein 
and given a dose of antitetanus serum as a precaution- 
ary measure. 

Dr. White explained in detail, with the aid of 
lantern slides, the process of producing antitoxins 
as a result of injecting gradually increasing doses of 
toxin. The initial dose was generally 0-1 c.c. Usually 
at the end of three months the average horse was 
immune to the toxin employed, and at the end 
of that time it would be possible to inject as much 
as a litre without producing any ill effects. The 
animal was bled by making an incision in the 
external jugular vein, and usually about a gallon 
and a half of blood was withdrawn at one time. 
Having explained the method of standardising the 
finished antitoxin he said that at least six guinea-pigs 
were required for each flask of toxin, so that in the 
course of twelve months the number of guinea pigs 
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used for this purpose was simply enormous. In the 
particular laboratory in which he was interested there 
were something like 16,000 guinea-pigs on hand at 
one time. Some of the horses used in the prepara- 
tion of antitoxins become extraordinarily valuable 
because they are known to be high antitoxin pro- 
ducers. Others, again, presumably because they 
exhibit a distinct natural resistance, do not respond 
to the same extent, and sometimes attempts have been 
made to immunise these animals for a period extending 
over two years, and eventually they have had to be 
turned out of the laboratory as being of no use for 
the purpose. 

Speaking of the use of antistreptococcus serum in 
pymic arthritis or joint-ill, Dr. White stated that 
a number of veterinary surgeons claim that by giving 
half an ounce to the mare ten days before foaling, 
and a further dose three days before, the high per- 
centage of 98 per cent. of foals lived. especially if the 
foals themselves were given a quarter of an ounce of 
the serum a few hours after birth. Still better 
results were said to follow if, in addition to this treat- 
ment, a combined streptococcus and staphylococcus 
bacterin was administered in the early stages of 
pregnancy. 

An illustration was shown of the Bacillus coli 
communis, a micro-organism of some interest to 
veterinary surgeons because of its association with 
white scour in calves. Anti-white-scour serum could 
be produced by gradually immunising horses with 
killed cultures of this particular organism and com- 
pleting the immunisation with live cultures. Such 
an antimicrobial serum had been used with remarkable 
results. It was probably more satisfactory as a 
prophylactic than a curative agent because it was 
well known that white scour was an acute infectious 
disease responsible for very high mortality, particu- 
larly amongst calves. As a prophylactic agent it 
was specially indicated where calves were born in 
herds in which white scour was found to be present. 

Dr. White explained how it was possible to stan- 
dardise a bacterin containing a specified number of 
organisms per cubic centimetre. One method was 
by a microscopical count, comparing the number of 
organisms in a given emulsion with the number of 
red corpuscles present in an equal volume of human 
blood, the average healthy male adult having approxi- 
mately five million red cells per cubic millimetre. 


Remarking that he was venturing into a field. 


where there was a good deal of controversy he showed 
a photograph of the B. bronchisepticus, which 
some authorities claim to be the primary etiological 
factor in canine distemper. The subject was of 
tremendous importance to the veterinary profession, 
and one which was receiving much attention in this 
country at the moment. The bacillus in question 
was first isolated in America by Ferry, and curiously 
enough, by two other workers in different parts of the 
world about the same time, viz., McGowan in Edin- 
burgh, and Torrey in New York. He knew that one 
member present that afternoon had used canine 
distemper mixed bacterin with great success, and he 
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believed that the doses employed were much bigger 
than were ordinarily recommended. It was a matter 
of some interest that the Field Distemper Fund had 
paid particular attention to the B. bronchisepticus 
in the reports they had already issued. He was not 
prepared to say whether the B. bronchisepticus 
represented all the story in canine distemper. His 
own opinion was that it was quite possible that 
so-called influenza in the human, and canine dis- 
temper, might have some etiological relationship. 

Turning to the subject of blackleg in cattle, Dr. 
White said that as a curative agent the only method 
of dealing with the condition was to administer serum 
immediately. Actually, the effect of a dose of anti- 
blackleg serum reached its maximum in about twelve 
to twenty-four hours, and at the end of that time 
another dose could be given. As veterinary surgeons 
they were much more interested in blackleg, or to 
give it its correct name, symptomatic anthrax, from 
the point of view of prophylaxis, and for this purpose 
what was generally used was something in the form 
of a true vaccine; in other words, an attenuated 
culture of the organism responsible for the condition, 
viz., the B. gangrene emphysematose. It was 
usually conceded that the use of this vaccine, in the 
form of Blacklegoids, was not entirely free from danger, 
but when it was realised the enormous number of 
cattle immunised in this way, accidents were compara- 
tively rare. Reference was made to _ Blackleg 
Aggressin and Blackleg Filtrate. These preparations 
possess the advantage that no organisms were present 
and, therefore, there could be no question of the animal 
suffering any ill effect as the result of the injection. 
The dose in each case was 5 c.c. some weeks before 
the commencement of the actual blackleg season. 
It was better to inject Blacklegoids when calves 
were three months of age, and to give a second dose 
three months later. Calves six months old should 
receive a further immunising dose six months later. 
It was an interesting fact that after two years cattle 
were practically immune. 

Referring to tuberculin, he believed a number of 
farmers had found that if they gave an animal a dose, 
and it was tested within a few months by a Govern- 
ment veterinary inspector, ‘they knew that there 
would be no evidence that the animal had tuberculosis, 
although it was quite possible that such a cow would 
be simply riddled with tubercle bacilli. In his 
opinion it was unfortunate that the farmer was per- 
mitted to get hold of tuberculin for this purpose, and 
he was in complete agreement with the editorial article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Veterinary 
Record. 

Speaking of vitamins, Dr. White said that the 
existence of at least three vitamins was known, but 
no one had yet succeeded in isolating them. They 
were classified as fat-soluble A, water-soluble B, and 
water-soluble C. Some striking pictures were shown 
illustrating the effects on rats. puppies and pigeons 
by depriving them of certain vitamins. A slide 
showing the vitamin layer in wheat bran was of 
unustal interest, and the lecturer expressed his 
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indebtedness to Professor R. G. Linton, of the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, who had been kind enough 
toJgive him the,slide. 

r. White remarked that he was not going to suggest 
to a veterinary audience that the absence of fat- 
soluble A vitamin solved the problem of rickets, but 
it was probably one of the chief factors. Last August, 
Dunlop Young, in the Veterinary Journal, reported 
some very interesting cases with the use of a concen- 
trated vitamin extract (Metagen) in the treatment of 
rickets in dogs, and the results that were obtained 
were certainly very encouraging. It was possible 
that the absence of sunshine may play a part in 
rickets, and it was conceivable that the disease was 
due to an acidosis; but it was impossible to ignore 
the work of Professor Hopkins, of Cambridge, who 
had demonstrated beyond all possibility of doubt that 
the fat-soluble A played a big part. 

With reference to gland products, Dr. White said 
there were a number of glands in the body which 
differed from ordinary glands in that they apparently 
had no duct which takes away their secretion, as, for 
instance, have the ducts of the liver, the skin, and 
the digestive tract; hence the term “ ductless,” 
Apparently, the products of these glands enter 
directly into the blood stream, and they are, therefore, 
said to have what is known as an internal secretion. 
Possibly nothing in human medicine had met with 
quite such enthusiasm during the last two or three 
years as some of these gland products, and particu- 
larly did this apply to the parathyroids, There 
were a number of conditions which were believed 
to be associated with a defective calcium metabolism, 
and it was believed that the parathyroid was capable 
of re-establishing the calcium content of the blood. 

A prominent veterinary surgeon in London some 
months ago asked his advice with regard to three 
wire-haired terriers suffering from what the veterin- 
arian believed to be osteomalacia, although there 
was also some evidence of rickets. He (the speaker) 
saw them and found a very interesting condition. 
‘he animals walked with the greatest difficulty, and 
seeing them one would have said that they almost 
appeared to have a form of chronic rheumatoid 
arthritis. ‘The bones were extremely soft, and it 
would not have been a difficult matter to have 
crushed in the parietal bones. They also exhibited 
what he thought was described in veterinary circles 
as “rubber noses.” The bones in some instances 
were of cartilage-like consistence. It was ascertained 
that there had been a lot of in-breeding for a number 
of years, and that in the actual kennels the percentage 
of animals exhibiting the condition was very high, 
although not all of them in such an advanced stage as 
the three dogs under observation. Hitherto, nothing 
had been done in the way of treatment. When the 


dogs reached a certain stage they were just killed off. 
He came to the conclusion that there was some 
derangement in the calcium metabolism and suggested 
trying the effect of parathyroid, although he was not 
aware that it had ever been used before in that 
condition. They commenced by giving a grain of 
parathyroid once a day. 


In one or two instances 
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Metagen was given in addition twice a day with the 
meals. Three months later the veterinary surgeon 
in question rang him up to say that not only were the 
three dogs perfectly well, but the other dogs also. 

If the parathyroid glands, which were embedded 
in the thyroid, were removed from a dog the animal 
developed tetany, and if the blood of such animals 
was examined it was found that the calcium content 
had dropped about 50 per cent., a fact which was 
highly suggestive that in some way the parathyroid 
did really control the calcium. Actually, the effect 
of parathyroid appeared to be to utilise calcium 
in an ionised form. 

In a passing reference to Pituitrin and its use in 
obstetrical practice, he mentioned that he believed 
the first veterinary surgeon to use it in this country 
was Mr. Livesey. 

At the conclusion of his lecture Dr. White was 
heartily applauded. 


DISCUSSION, 


Opening the discussion, Mr. Hivt said that, as a 
visitor to the Yorkshire Association, he was doubly 
repaid by listening to such a lecture as they had 
heard, which had been an intellectual treat. He had 
been much interested in the case of osteomalacia to 
which Dr. White had referred, as only the previous 
night he had seen a little Yorkshire terrier 
suffering from that disease, and in the last five or 
six years he had had several cases. He had tried 
thyroid and had had no results whatever; he had 
put them on phosphate of lime with no success, and 
he would be glad to wear of a likely remedy. He 
had also used the mixed bacterin for distemper with 
very satisfactory results, but from season to season 
the effects appeared to be different. 

Mr. Bowes added a few words of appreciation of 
the lecture. He did not think he had ever listened 
to a lecture he had enjoyed more, and Dr. White 
was to be congratulated on the way in which he had 
presented it. He would have liked to hear a little 
more about some of the preparations in which Dr. 
White was personally interested. They had had a 
very clear and lucid exposition of the different pro- 
ducts and the way in which they were prepared. He 
would like some information as to the use of polyvalent 
bacterins for suppurative conditions such as fistula. 
Years ago he had considerable experience with these 
bacterins, especially in the treatment of quittors, with 
a good deal of success. Perhaps Dr. White would 
tell them something as to their value in suppurative 
conditions generally. 

The CHAIRMAN said they would be in agreement 
with one remark made by Mr. Bowes, and that was 
when he suggested Dr. White had left a considerable 
amount unsaid. That perhaps might be remedied 
by a reappearance of Dr. White at a future meeting. 
(Hear, hear.) In regard to filterable virus, was it 
not possible that a good many diseases were due to 
it, for instance, swine fever? As to the prophylactic 
use of antitetanus serum, in his experience, so far as 
one could estimate prevention, it seemed to be good. 
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With reference to distemper, he thought it possible 
there might be not one distemper, but a great number 
of varieties, probably due to different germs. 

Mr. Scott remarked that he would have liked to 
hear a little more about the pituitary extract. There 
were possibilities in its use in cases of delayed par- 
turition, and he would like to know its potentialities, 
particularly in the case of the cow. 

Mr. GREER enquired about the dose in the treat- 
ment of distemper. He said he had given as high as 
6 to 7 c.c. and had obtained good results in certain 
cases, whereas the recommended dose was only § c.c. 
He would like to know why that was so. 

Major Asson said he would like to add his quota 
of thanks to Dr. White. He had never attended 
any meeting where such valuable information had 
been given in such a short space of time. They had 
all been spellbound. 

Mr. McKinna referred to the difference in the 
virulence of distemper in different seasons and in 
different districts, and wondered whether any particu- 
lar strains were made from time to time and for various 
districts. 

Replying on the discussion, Dr. Waite thanked 
the members for their kind invitation to talk to them 
at some future date. He had pleasant recollections 
of a number of veterinary audiences he had addressed, 
particularly the Central Society in London. On that 
occasion he was, if he might so put it, particularly 
up against it in connection with canine distemper. 
Mr. Livesey was in the chair, and he (the Chairman) 
held very definite ideas on that subject. He was 
quite certain it was not due to a definite organism, but 
that the organism, while it undoubtedly was to be 
found in practically every case of distemper, was a 
secondary invader. Professor Wooldridge had also 
taken him to task about it, but when he found Mr. 
Greer getting such good results, borne out by the 
experience of Mr. Hill, he seriously wondered whether 
Mr. Livesey and Professor Wooldridge were quite 
right. As with human influenza, it was not the 
influenza bacillus they had necessarily to combat ; 
it was the streptococci and staphylococci which 
became associated with that organism, and conse- 
quently the secondary infection had to be treated as 
well as the primary infection. It was a significant 
fact that not only did Ferry isolate the Bacillus 
bronchisepticus in America, but two other workers 
in other parts of the world isolated it about the same 
time. Ferry was one of the most careful workers 
he had ever met, and worked under the most favour- 
able conditions. The care which was taken to 
exclude secondary invaders and consequent infection 
considerably enhanced the value of his work. His 
(the speaker’s) own view was that if it was not the 
Bacillus bronchisepticus that caused distemper, then 
it was probably some minute organism perhaps 
identical with the organism which had been recently 
isolated at the Rockefeller Institute in New York in 
connection with influenza. 

He would like to have a chat later with Mr. Hill 
as to the point he had raised as to osteomalacia in 
the dog, to see whether he could give him any clinical 
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data, as he was writing a paper on that subject as 
applied to canine practice. He suggested para- 
thyroid should be used and not thyroid. The two 
were distinct in their action and might often be 
antagonistic one to another. 

The tetanus toxin associated itself with the nervous 
elements of the body, and in the human one had the 
best results, from the point of view of treatment. by 
actually injecting the serum directly into the spinal 
canal. If that could not be done in horses, conceiv- 
ably it could be put into the external jugular vein. 
He suggested that they should not rely upon sub- 
cutaneous injection, but should give 75 to 150 c.c. 
(8,000 to 16,000 units) directly into the jugular. 
There need be no hesitation as to the quantity, but 
there must be sufficient. 

In regard to Mr. Bowes’ reference to the possibility 
of using bacterins in the treatment of suppurative 
conditions. they had been used with some success. 
Many veterinary surgeons preferred to use the bacterin 
in tablet form, but he suggested better results would 
be obtained by using organisms in suspension, In 
the dried form micro-organisms tended to deteriorate, 
while they retained their potency in liquid form, 
either in small bottles or in ampoules. If he had to 
deal with a suppurative condition he would prefer 
to use a product like mixed infection phylacogen, 
which was an extraordinarily interesting product, 
because it was not a serum and not a bacterin, but 
really was an attempt to present the end-products 
of cell digestion in such a form that the patient was 
stimulated to produce antibodies rapidly. When a 
bacterin was injected into an animal the animal had 
first got to digest the killed micro-organisms before 
it could be stimulated to produce any anti-bodies, and 
in the ordinary way it was necessary to wait 
three or four days before giving a second injection. 
But if the organisms could be presented in such a 
form that they could be rapidly absorbed, in other 
words, pre-digested in the laboratory, they would 
get a more rapid result than by relying on a bacterin. 

The Chairman had spoken of a filterable virus. 
It was quite certain there were a number of conditions 
which were infective in character and for which they 
had never yet succeeded in isolAting a micro-organism. 
For example, measles in the human was undoubtedly 
an infectious condition due to a micro-organism, 
probably so small they had never been able to see it. 
The same with smallpox. If the cause of distemper 
was a filterable virus, the present apparatus at their 
disposal did not allow them to see the organism in 
question. 

The two outstanding gland products were adrenalin 
and pituitrin, and he would like to add parathyroid 
as far as veterinary medicine was concerned, He 
would suggest in a case of chorea following distemper 
trying the effect of one-twentieth of a grain of para- 
thyroid once a day. That was the dose he would 
recommend also in osteomalacia, and in the latter 
case probably better results would be obtained if 
some milk was given in order to get a little caleium 
there. Calcium lactate is absorbed to a very small 


extent, 
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As to pituitrin, in an ordinary size dog }$ c.c. was 
quite sufficient in the treatment of uterine inertia. 
For post-partum hemorrhage probably 1 c.c. could 
be given. The danger with pituitrin was that unless 
the os was fully dilated and no undue proportion 
between the size of the passage and the passenger 
there was just the remote possibility that the uterus 
might rupture. That was why he suggested the 
dose should be limited to $.c.c. He had no experience 
of the possibilities of pituitrin in a case of delay in 
expulsion of the placenta. The action of pituitrin 
was to constrict the fibres of the uterus. Pituitrin 
was wonderful in obstetrical practice, but if any of 
them had never used it in collapse he recommended 
they should try the effect of 4 c.c. in the case of a dog. 
In human practice it was far and away the most 
reliable cardiac stimulant at the disposal of the 
physician. 

With regard to Mr. Greer’s use of large doses of 
bacterin in cases of canine distemper, he had met 
Mr. Greer for the first time that day, but he had been 
in correspondence with him on the subject. He 
had also been in communication with Dr. Ferry, the 
discoverer of the B. bronchisepticus, on the subject 
of large doses of canine distemper mixed bacterin. 
He thought that treatment by large doses was more 
or less experimental and he would hesitate to advise 
them for general use. The dosage of a particular 
bacterin was a difficult thing to set down as a stan- 
dard, as it should be either increased or decreased 
according to the reaction. What one did actually 
was to try and aim at a dose which just produced a 
negative phase-a certain amount of disturbance, 
perhaps a slight temperature. There was the pos- 
sibility of a larye initial dose causing severe reaction, 
or even death of the animal, and he therefore thought 
it better policy to advocate a smaller dose and leave 
the question of the increase or decrease to the veterin- 
ary surgeon in charge of the case. In an acute con- 
dition of distemper he would prefer to give serum 
rather than bacterin. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. White, carried with acclam- 
ation, concluded the proceedings. 








County Counctts’ ASSOCIATION. 


At a recent meeting of the County Councils’ Association, 
held at the Guildhall, Westminster, disagreement was 
expressed with the proposal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
to make an order rendering it necessary for orders made by 
local authorities in relation to outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease to be confirmed by the Minister before 
becoming operative. 

It was decided to ask the Ministry of Health to consider 
making provision for the sampling of milk in the course of 
railway transit. 





The Minister of Health and the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries have appointed the following to be additional 
members of the Milk Advisory Committee :—Mrs. E. 
Barton, Dr. Janet Lane-Claypon, Mrs. Wintringham, M.P., 
Mr. G. Dallas and Mr. R. B. Walker. 





| 
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The Rowett Research Institute, Aberdeen. 


In 1912, the Development Commission decided to 
give financial support to institutions that might be 
established for the purpose of carrying out research 
in various branches of the science of agriculture. 


On account of the fact that the North-East of 
Scotland is probably the chief animal breeding and 
feeding area in Great Britain, it was decided to 
establish in Aberdeen an Institute for Research in 
Animal Nutrition. Consequently, in 1913, a Joint 
Committee, representing the University of Aberdeen 
and the North of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
was constituted to act as a governing body to the 
proposed Institute. Although some preliminary work 
was done in 1913, it was not, owing to the cessation of 
the work during the war years, until 1921 that the 
erection of the new buildings was commenced. The 
buildings, as contemplated in the post-war scheme of 
development are now complete, and were formally 
declared open by H.M. The Queen, in September, 1922. 


The Institute consists of chemistry, physiology, 
pathology and bacteriology laboratories, metabolic 
stalls where animals can be kept while under experi- 
ment, and a library and statistical department, as 
well as administrative offices. Adjacent to the 
Institute is situated a small experimental stock farm, 
which is run in connection with the Institute. A small 
farm has also been leased and converted into a large 
up-to-date piggery, with accommodation for some 
400 to 500 pigs. 


The capital cost of the Institute amounted to over 
£45,000. Of this sum, £30,000 has been received 
from public sources, while Mr. John Q. Rowett, LL.D., 
after whom the institute is named, made a handsome 
contribution of £12,000. Mr. Walter S. Reid, C.A., 
also made a generous gift of £5,000 for the foundation 
and endowment of a Library and Statistical Depart- 
ment, while the Carnegie U. K. Trust and the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland each contributed £1,000 for 
the same purpose. While the Institute is now 


' complete as a purely scientific institution, it is felt 


that, in order to test at first hand the practical and 
economic value of experiments carried out by experts 
in the laboratories, provision will have to be made in 
the near future for the extension of the experimental 
farm, with branches for, in addition to pig breeding 
and feeding, dairy cattle and milk production, calf 
rearing and fattening, poultry and bacon curing. 

The chief function of the Institute is to carry out 
investigations on the composition, digestibility and 
productive value of the various feeding stuffs, on the 
food requirements of farm animals, and on the most 
economical means of meeting these requirements. 
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This involves a complex of several sciences as well as 
the art of animal husbandry. For the full solution 
of the most important problems of animal nutrition, 
the combined efforts of the physiologist, bio-chemist, 
pathologist and practical expert are required. The 
question of the digestibility of feeding stuffs presents a 
wide field for research in view of the fact that in many 
cases, less than 50 per cent. of the food stuff consumed 
is utilized on account of diffculties of digestion. 
Nutritional diseases arising in disturbances of the 
digestive functions, which are responsible for a large 
proportion of the sickness and death of stock, fail to 
be investigated. The necessity for determining the 
food requirements of animals is widely recognised, 
for hitherto there has been a lamentable waste of 
valuable food stuff in the process of stock feeding. 
An animal fed for production purposes is a transformer, 
transforming feeding stuffs into marketable commodi- 
ties—all necessary, but some fundamental, to the 
well-being of mankind. As an animal’s digestive 
capacity is limited, all food given beyond the limit of 
this capacity is lost except for its manurial value. 
The analysis of food stuffs has as its end the determina- 
tion of what constitutes a properly balanced ration 
for each class of animal, and for animals of different 
ages within the same class. The study of animal 
nutrition therefore, opens up a field of research in 
which an enormous amount of work which may prove 
of great practical and economic importance, has yet 
to be done. 


For reasons of space no attempt is made here to 
give a detailed account of the experimental work 
completed, or in progress, at the Institute. It will 
be sufficient to describe in a sentence or two what 
may be designated the present “research policy ”’ 
of the Institute. 


As a result of a considerable amount of work 
already done at the Institute to determine the mineral 
requirements of animals, and the influence on growth 
and health of deficiency or excess of certain minerals 
in the food, it has been found that much of the virtue 
hitherto attributed to hypothetical vitamins is really 
due to the mineral constituents of those feeding stuffs 
supposed to be rich in vitamines. The main line of 
research therefore, is the ascertainment of the mineral 
requirements of farm animals. As a sample of the 
type of work in progress in this connection, the mineral 
requirements of dairy cows are being studied, for it 
has been found that, with the rations commonly fed, 
cows with a large milk yield give up more mineral 
matter in the milk than they are supplied with in 
their ration, and there are indications that their 
power of resistance to certain diseases is thereby 
greatly reduced. Calorimetry in relation to animals 
has also been the subject of extensive research work 
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at the institute, while the influence of light on 
metabolism is another line of research at present 
being explored. 


Full details of the work done at the Institute will 
be found in its first report and in papers, embodying 
the results of research work done at the Institute, 
which are published from time to time in the various 
scientific journals. The Institute has published to 
date some forty papers on a variety of nutritional 
subjects. 


It will be superfluous to enlarge on the benefits 
likely to be derived from an institution which has 
for its special study a subject of such overwhelming 
importance. Agriculture is after all the most funda- 
mental and greatest industry in this country, and the 
greater part of the agricultural population is engaged, 
directly or indirectly, in feeding or growing food for 
farm animals. The enormous turnover in money in 
connection with farm animals and their products 
makes this branch of agriculture of supreme financial 
importance. While as yet it is the branch of agri- 
culture, which, apart from any consideration of its 
importance, receives the least financial assistance 
from Government sources, there are indications that 
interest in its economic importance is being awakened, 
both in the Government Department charged with 
the direction of our agricultural policy, and within 
the industry itself. In time, no doubt, just as 
successful industrial and business concerns have 
found it profitable to run their own private research 
departments, agriculturists will become increasingly 
alive to the tremendous possibilities of research, and 
take a more active interest in organising and subsi- 
dising their own research work. 


The nature of the work being carried out at the 
Rowett Institute is recognised as being of considerable 
interest to the Veterinary Profession, in that in 
animals, as in human beings, it is being found that 
malnutrition, in its various forms, is the ultimate 
cause of an increasingly large number of diseases, 
The Medical Profession have carried out research in 
what may be called the nutritional aspect of preven- 
tative medicine within the last decade, and in the 
realm of animal diseases, thé institution of a depart- 
ment at the Rowett Institute for the special study of 
pathological and bacteriological problems, bearing 
on the influence of nutrition on the incidence of 
disease, and the setting up of a department for 
Research in General Animal Pathology at Cambridge 
University are very hopeful signs. But perhaps 
the most promising indication of the widening view 
of the general agriculturist in regard to Veterinary 
Research, in Scotland, at least, is evidenced in the 
foundation of the Animal Diseases Research Assoc- 
iation. This forward step may be regarded as 
probably the first stage towards what obtains in 
successful industrial and business concerns, and, it 
is hoped, marks the end of the singular apathy with 
which practical agriculturalists have traditionally 
regarded research in the past. 


D. B. G. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columne 





Diary of Events. 


5—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 
9—R.C.V.S. Oral Examinations begin. 


July 


11—Joint Meeting of the Central and Royal 
Counties Division, at Reading. 

15—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, at 
Derby. 

18—Mid-West and S. Wales Division Meeting, 
at Bath. 


Sept. 8-15—N.V.M.A. Annual Congress at Aberdeen. 


New members wishing to join the Association on and 
after the Ist July will be admitted at the reduced sub- 
scription of one guinea for the current year. 





We refer in the leading article to the civic luncheon 
to which members who go to Aberdeen are invited 
and the necessity for the names of those attending 
to be sent in beforehand. In order to emphasise 
this we quote from a letter received from the local 
secretary : “It is absolutely necessary that all names 
of those intending to be present must be forwarded 
to me at Aberdeen in very good time, since our civic 
authorities send out printed invitations to all those 
people who intend being present, and it is not possible, 
as you can see, to arrange for any number that cares 
to turn up to be at the luncheon. The luncheon has 
to be fixed and within a very, very small number; 
the exact numbers to be present must be known 
beforehand. Those intending to be present might 
let me know beforehand, so that I can arrange for 
hotels, and anything else that visitors may wish 
{ can do almost anything in the way of helping 
delegates if they give me a chance in regard to time.” 
The name and address of the local secretary are :- 


James McAllan, Esq., M.A., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., 
414 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 
* * * * 


The headquarters of the Association during the 
Congress week will be at the Palace Hotel, Aberdeen. 
The annual dinner promises to be an imposing 
function, at which some very distinguished guests 
will be present. The Braemar Gathering is being 
held during the week, and no doubt many members 
and their friends will take more than the one oppor- 
tunity which the annual excursion affords of witnessing 
this wonderful exhibition of Scottish sports. 
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We are now only waiting for the manuscripts of 
the papers to be read in order to publish the whole 
of programme and papers in book form, together with 
all information regarding the Congress. We would 
like to impress upon those gentlemen who are contri- 
buting papers the urgent necessity of sending in their 
manuscripts at once, ‘and so save further delay. 


* * * * 


Mr. F. A. Davidson, M.R.C.V.S., of Dundee, has 
been appointed Assistant Veterinary Inspector to 
the city of Newcastle. 


Mr. Davidson had a distinguished career as a student 
at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
and obtained the Degree of B.Sc. in Veterinary Science, 
conferred by the University of Edinburgh. Immedi- 
ately on obtaining his Diploma of M.R.C.V.S. he 
took up an appointment in Hong Kong. 


« “ 7 * 


We draw attention to the notice which appears 
in our advertisement columns from the Students’ 
Union of the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, 
and hope that practitioners will do their best to 
give these young men an opportunity of learning 
the practical side of their profession. 


* * * * 


We should be glad of further information regarding 
the alleged cure of foot-and-mouth disease propounded 
by Dr. John Shaw, and any further news regarding 
his alleged efforts to treat animals with or without 
the knowledge of the veterinary practitioner. 





The Foot-and-Mouth Disease Organism. 





The Times announces that the report that Professors 
Fresch and Dahmen have discovered the causal organism 
of foot-and-mouth disease has received important con- 
firmation. The Times states that by the courtesy of the 
editor of the Lancet information is to hand that the com- 
mittee of six distinguished workers formed to examine the 
claims (Professor H. Titze and Professor F. Giese, of the 
Reichgesundheitsamt, Professor H. Kleine and Dr. H. A. 
Gins, of the Institute Robert Koch, and Dr. Liihrs and 
Dr. Richter, of the Heeres Veterinar Untersuchungsamt ) 
has been able to state that infection tests with the material 
submitted gave positive results. 


The material consisted of the sixth and 26th subcultures 
of the germ. That is to say, the germ was grown from 
tube to tube, and even after twenty-six such transplanta- 
tions retained its power to produce foot-and-mouth-disease. 


“The story of the discovery is a very interesting one. 
Professor Frosch, despairing of ever being able to see very 
minute organisms by ordinary methods, made use of the 
ultra-microscope and of ultra-violet light, using an 
ingenious arrangement of quartz prisms in his work. 
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Ultra-violet light is, of course, invisible, but it affects the 
photographic plate. The main difficulty lay in obtaining 
a correct focus, and this could only be achieved by the 
taking of a vast number of pictures. Finally, however, 
clear pictures of the germ were obtained. Professor 
Dahmen dealt with the growing of the germ. He found 
that the ‘blister fluid’ in which it exists destroys it very 
rapidly (being nature’s ‘antidote’ to the germ), and so 
he had to devise means of separating germ and ‘ antidote’ 
at the earliest possible moment. He succeeded in doing 
this and also in obtaining growths which could be photo- 
graphed. 


“The point now at issue is whether it may be possible 
to vaccinate cattle with this germ and so save them from 
infection by producing immunity. Preliminary attempts 
to protect cows have been made on a modest scale, but, 
though these were favourable, the time is too short to 
enable any conclusive results to be obtained. Professor 
Dahmen has stated that he cannot and will not take upon 
himself the responsibility of answering positively the 
question whether protection is now more nearly within the 
range of possibility than heretofore.” 





CALMETTE’S ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS VACCINE. 


A new vaccine which, there is every reason to hope, 
says The Times, will grant immunity to human beings from 
infectious tuberculosis was described to the French Acad- 
emy of Medicine recently in a paper read by Professor 
Calmette. 


Professor Calmette said that he had studied the question 
of anti-tuberculous vaccine for many years in collaboration 
with M. C. Guerin, Dr. Weill-Halle, M. Boquet, M. Negre, 
M. Wilbert, M. Marcel Leger, and M. Turpin. _ By utilising 
a special bacillus obtained by 230 successive cultures of an 
ox’s spleen which has lost thé property of the formation 
of tubercles it is possible, he said, to give to young calves 
such immunity that for eighteen months after vaccination 
they resist the inoculation of a violent bacillus capable 
of causing death in eight weeks. Similar experiments 
have been successful with monkeys which lived in close 
and continuous cohabitation with other monkeys gravely 
affected with tuberculosis. 


Thus encouraged, Professor Calmette and his friends 
applied their method of procuring immunity to the young 
children of affected parents who offered them for experi- 
mental treatment. Two hundred and seventeen babies 
have thus been inoculated three times with the bacillus- 
vaccine at intervals of eighteen hours in the first days of 
their birth. No evil effects have been observed during 
eighteen months, but the efficacy of the treatment as a 
preventive against tubercular infection cannot be ascer- 
tained until after several years of observation. 


The success obtained with the treatment on animals so 
susceptible to tuberculosis as cattle and monkeys points, 
however, to the probability that it will be equally efficacious 
in the case of young children. He recommends all medica] 
men to resort to the treatment in families in which tuber- 
culosis is prevalent, and particularly in cases of maternity 
where the mother is tubercular. He issues the warning, 
however, that the treatment is only efficacious in the case 
of quite young infants not yet contaminated by tubercu- 
losis. 
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JENNER ReEtics: THE HoRNS OF THE FrrRst Cow TO 


SupepLty VACCINE VIRUS. 


An interesting relic—namely, the horns of the cow from 
which the lymph was first taken for vaccination—is 
described in Berrow’s Worcester Journal of May 24th, 
and The Lancet gives illustrations of the horns. These 
were purchased from a furniture dealer of Barbourne, 
whose father has stated that the horns had been in the 
family for upwards of 80 years, and that they were bought 
from the grand-nephew of Edward Jenner, Mr. Stephen 
Jenner, in whose handwriting is the label on one of the 
horns. Mr. Turner, says the Lancet, has made exhaustive 
inquiries as to the history of the horns and has collected 
much evidence which, incidentally, includes a photograph 
of the son of Mr. Henry Phipps, of Berkeley, the first man 
who was ever vaccinated, and a photograph of the house 
where Jenner lived. He has verified the handwriting 
of Stephen Jenner, who was one of the attesting witnesses 
to the will of the discoverer of vaccination, and the sig- 
nature is also confirmed by Mr. Scott, solicitor, of 
Gloucester, whose firm have acted for the Jenner family 
for a century. In the pathological department of St. 
George’s Hospital there is a cow-hide which bears the 
inscription: ‘‘ The skin of the cow from which the first 
vaccine matter was taken by Dr. Jenner. Presented 
by his son, October, 1857,’ and it is suggested that pre- 
sumably the horns shown in the photograph belong to 
that hide. There is also in the Royal College of Physicians 
of London a horn which is stated to have belonged to a 
Jenner cow, the inscription being: ‘‘ The horn of a cow 
given by the benefactor of man, Dr. Jenner, to his friend 
Sir John Fisher, and presented to this institution in 1813.” 


CONTINENTAL Horsrk TRAFFIC INVESTIGATION. 


Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes asked the Home 
Secretary whether he had received complaints of cruelty to 
horses exported from this country for slaughter, and, if so, 
whether he was holding an investigation in the matter. 


Mr. Buxton (Minister of Agriculture) stated in a written 
reply :—‘‘ I have received from time to time complaints 
of cruelty to horses shipped from this country to the 
Continent, and I have seen references to a recent visit 
paid to Paris by a representative 8f the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Although I have 
no jurisdiction nor power to intervene as to the disposal 
of animals after landing on the Continent, I arranged 
for a senior inspector of the department to pay a special 


‘visit to France last week to investigate the* allegations 


with regard to this trade. The inspector travelled from 
Folkestone to Paris with a shipload of horses, many of 
which were afterwards slaughtered for human consumption 
in the Paris abattoir, and he reports that the animals were 
in excellent condition, were accommodated and treated 
throughout the sea and land journey in exactly the same 
manner as a valuable consignment of Argentine polo 
ponies included in the shipload. The inspector saw horses 
slaughtered under the most humane conditions in an 
abattoir controlled by the Prefect of Police of Paris and 
under the supervision of three veterinary inspectors. I 
am arranging for a visit of inspection by persons whose 
visit could not be anticipated.” 
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Scottish CATTLE BREEDING CONFERENCE. 

This conference will be held at Edinburgh from 7th 
to 12th July, for which an interesting programme has been 
arranged. 

The organisers are meeting with great support from 
abroad. America in particular has responded in a very 
cordial manner: all her leading experts are coming in 
person, while one or two prominent scientists who could 
not get away are sending reports of their work. A number 
of educational exhibits are now on their way from America, 
and also cinema films dealing with livestock improvement 


work. Though styled the “Scottish Cattle Breeding. 


Conference,” this is actually a big international congress, 
and is the first meeting of its kind in Great Britain. 


ERRATA. 
In the heading given to Professor Gaiger’s letter, pub- 
lished in last week’s Record, the word ‘‘ Profession ”’ should 
have read ‘ Association.” 


In Mr. Adam Kerr’s letter, the word “ reduces ”’ should 
be read for “ reduced” in the sentence ‘‘ The Veterinary 
Inspector reduced the position of the practitioner to the level 
of a quack.’”’ Also the word “ feeding” should be read 
for “‘ breeding ”’ in the sentence ‘‘ Does not breeding affect 
the quality and flavour of the milk ?” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
Srat post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 
All correspondence must bear the .ame and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 





Cruelty to Animals and the Expert Witness. 
To THE Epiror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—Although the purport of Mr. Widden’s letter was 
quite obscure, it was possible to discern in it an attempt 
at ridicule and sarcasm Ww hich comes ill from an “* approach- 
ing centenarian.” Many of Mr. Widden’s statements are 
undoubtedly sound and true, although one is left in 
considerable doubt as to whether the writer believed 
what he wrote, or intended merely to make ironical gibes. 

His first point, however, must be challenged, in which 
he says that most practitioners decline police work of any 
kind. Police Courts are not numerous in any city, and 
can thus provide practice for only a few men; but 1 do 
not know of a single Court which is without a veterinary 
surgeon to act for the police whenever required. Similarly, 
every Court is provided with its Divisional surgeon, who 
does not hesitate to be a witness for the prosecution 
when called upon. 

And why should either a doctor or veterinary surgeon 
refuse to do such work? He is only asked to give an 
opinion, and if the opinion he gives is honestly conceived, 
he has nothing to fear. So far as the defence is con- 
cerned, I have known many a veterinary surgeon refuse 
to bolster up an impossible case ; but I have not known 
one decline to give evidence in a case which appeared 
to offer scope for defence. Does Mr. Widden refuse to 
aid his clients when they fall into difficulties? And 
would he refuse to join in the humane work of the police 
and R.S.P.C.A. (which he so lauds) were he invited by 
either body to do so? I only contest this point because 
Mr. Widden’s remarks appear to contain some subtle 
implication. His 6th point is only partially true. He 
might have added that dismissal, also, frequently occurs 
as a result of the evidence of that same veterinary expert. 
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So far as my own cases are concerned, I think I can safely 
assert that about 65 per cent. of them are dismissed upon 
payments of costs; about 5 per cent. discharged ; and the 
rest fined varying amounts. The difficulties of diagnosis 
were particularly dwelt upon in my article ; but a veterin- 
ary witness is only asked to give an opinion as to the cause 
and duration of the disability. He can do no more, and 
as Mr. Widden says, nobody is infallible, and very few 
indeed profess to be. I feel I must take strong exception 
to the ill-concealed sarcasm in the last paragraph of Mr. 
Widden’s letter. It arises, I presume, from the fact 
that I was brazen enough to offer some advice upon how 
one should conduct himself in the witness box—advice 
which was expressly directed to young graduates. It 
seems strange that Mr. Widden’s long life (and presumed 
experience) should not yet have led him to realise there 
was anything to learn in this respect. Perhaps he is 
singularly unacquainted with Court procedure. One 
often reads editorial lamentations upon the paucity of 
clinical material provided by members for the official 
organ of the N.V.M.A., and the reason is not far to seek, 
for if the contributor is to be the subject of unmerited 
and offensive sarcasm, he will be very naturally diffident 
about writing in the future.—Yours faithfully, HamiiTon 
KIRK. 
67 Wigmore Street, Portman Square, W. 
June 23rd, 1924. 


R.S.P.C.A. ‘nspectors. 
To THE EpItoR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—On the 23rd inst. a client of mine informed me 
that an R.S.P.C.A. inspector had called at his place to 
examine a horse which he said had been fired by me 
without an anesthetic. 

He never came to ask me for an explanation first of all, 
and never would have done had I not asked him to call 
and see me. 

He knew me well—indeed, he had frequently met me 
and knew enough about me to excuse him from adhering 
strictly to instructions given him by the R.S.P.C.A. to 
report everything to them. 

Unfortunately for him, the firing consisted in cauterising 
the interior of an old capped elbow to destroy the lining, 
and needed no anesthetic. 

I think the R.S.P.C.A. ought to be made to understand 
that, at any rate, a veterinary surgeon is capable of some 
sort of feeling towards dumb animals, and that he may not 
be treated like an individual who is not to be trusted to 
carry out the provisions of the Anesthetics Bill whenever 
possible. 

I have instructed my solicitor to write to the R.S.P.C.A., 
asking for an explanation, as [ do not yet know whether 
or not they are not contemplating an action. 

Inthe meantime I[ have forbidden the inspector to come 
in my yard.—Yours truly, LINDsaAy AUCHTERLONIE, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Nottingham. 





The National Dairy Council for Scotland. 
To tHE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—In the Veterinary Record of June 28th, under the 
heading of Diary of Events, reference is made to a meeting 
of the Scottish Branch of the National Veterinary Medicai 
Association held recently at Perth, and to the appointment 
of a Committee ‘‘ to watch the interests of the Veterinary 
Profession in reference to the formation of a Dairy Council 
for Scotland.” 

The information communicated to the meeting as to the 
constitution of a proposed Dairy Council for Scotland was 
submitted privately, and was not intended for publica- 
tion, but as publicity has been given from outside sources 
as to the appointment of this Committee, it appears 
desirable that the functions which it is intended to perform 
should be accurately stated. The Branch was informed 
that it was proposed to allot places on the National Dairy 
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Council to representatives of the Veterinary Profession, | questioning a little girl as to her father’s trade. She tells 
and that in the event of the constitution of the Council | him that he has to do with horses, that he sometimes 
as proposed meeting: with approval, the Scottish Branch | breaks them, and doctors them. Mr. Gradgrind then 
would be asked to nominate representatives to the Council. | observes, ‘‘ Very well, then. He is a veterinary surgeon, 
The Committee referred to was appointed with powers | a farrier and a horse breaker.” 





to act in this matter if and when called upon to do so. The same author in Pickwick Papers mentions that 
The Committee appointed by the meeting was as follows :— | “by the dead wall in front of the Veterinary Hospital, 
Messrs. Gofton, Bradley, Peggie, Inglis and McCallum.— | they entered a small by-street, called Little College Street, 
Yours faithfully, J. Howarp Jonss, Secretary. a desolate place enough.” ‘ 
The Abattoir, Gorgie, Edinburgh, I think that before now I have drawn attention to an 
28th June, 1924. interesting account of the operation of bleeding a horse in 
— Borrow’s Bible in Spain. This author’s books are full 
The National Veterinary Medical Association. of stories of horses and horsemen, and are well worth the 
attention of all those interested in these animals. At the 


To THE EpitTorR oF THE VETERINARY RECORD, - —_ 
Sie... anata tenia eonle to enke wane tndiemen tin | SO ee Epa good examples of English literature.— 
aon 8 & 88 ?  ecapetll _ sateen BERNARD GORTON. 
may I be allowed to correct yet another misrepresentation | “2.0.91 Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1 
in Professor Gaiger’s last letter in your columns ? fom ¢ 30th. 192 id Be seal alia 

After making wild and inaccurate statements with | _ res 
reference to the ‘“‘ National,’ its Council Secretary, and | ee 
the Biological Products Committee, he now tries to delude 
himself that I have treated him unfairly and by only 
quoting part of a sentence and leaving out the word 
“if”? he wishes to make your readers believe it also. - 
If, in his calmer moments, he will read my remarks again, | 7'he HKditor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following :— 
he will find nothing of the sort was intended by one who Communications from Mr. A. Gofton. 
is a good admirer of his good work and his personal qualities. Report of Midland Counties Quarterly Meeting from 
—Yours faithfully, Gzo. P. Mate. ie ees Mr. H. J. Dawes, Hon. Secretary. 

Veterinary Infirmaries, 50 Friar Street and 250 King’s , 

Road, Reading. 


June 30th, 1924. | 
oe National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 


The Veterinary Surgeon in Fiction. and Ireland, Limited. 
BE ES EE SE TE VE Eee. EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Gray's Inn Square, London W.C.1. 


Sir,—In Hard Times, by Dickens, there is a brief reference ails’ Ape ole af 

eri r Ci i > Tf] Cheques should be mace payable and a communications sen 0 

to the veterinary surgeon, but it cannot be said to be the General Secretary at the Offices of the Association, 10 Gray’s Inn 
complimentary to the profession. Mr. Gradgrind is | square, London, W.C.1. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
Mr. C. Prudames and others :—A provisional programme 
of the Aberdeen Congress is published in this issue. 




















GRAY’S 


PATENT™ 


GUARANTEED TO SOLVE ABOVE PROBLEM > 


NOT ONLY PREVENT SLIPPING, BUT ABSORB 
JAR AND CONCUSSION SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


EFFICIENCY OF GRAY’S PADS FULLY ENDORSED BY GOVERNMENT (after 12 months’ exhaustive trials in 22 different Counties). 


10% REDUCTION ON PREMIUMS IN RESPECT OF ALL HORSES FULLY SHOD WITH GRAY’'S 
(Roads Transport and General Insurance Co., Ltd., London). 


VETERINARY SURGEONS must realise that the very existence of the hors on present day roads is seriously threatened—on the score of 
impeding traffic—incapability of the horse to get a firm foothold on smooth surfaced slippery roads (causing constant, delays in starting oe 
up, together with the frequency of being compulsorily drawn out of line across other vehicles in their efforts te gat going) is now being strongly 
mee — interested in mechanical transport as being an undeniable and not exaggerated nuisance. (Vide Daily Press Motors and Horse 

TO tt107N). 

To the Veterinary Profession in particular and others having the slightest interest in the welfare of the horse, it is of urgent, vital and national 
importance to become acquainted with, and afterwards recommend adoption of, a proved article which positively overcomes the above-mentioned 
difficulties and ensures the fullest afficiency and profit-earning capability being obtained from the horee. 

The best horse alive cannot do full justice to himself or owner when he is slipping, but is in fact wasting time, profits, energy, and rapidly 
= in value. The constant strains and fatigue caused by a horse’s continuous efforts to keep on his feet must tell in the long run on his 
constitution. 

Economy consists in wise expenditure, and authentic records prove beyond doubt that Gray’s Pads pay for themsalves many times over in the 
course of each shoeing, where time saved, freedom from accidents (such as broken shafts and tackle) are taken into consideration. 

Heavy Drait (for shoes Sin. thick) ; Roadsters (for shoes sin. thick) ; Polo (for shoes Sin. thick); Rating (for shoes Hin. thick). 


Full particulars with overwhelming proof from Sole Manufacturers : 


THE GRAY HORSESHOE PAD CO. LTD., 13-14 SUFFOLK ST., BIRMINGHAM 
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The Bayer Company’s 
Scientific 


Veterinary Products. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSION. 
CAPORIT 
(Vet.) 


Disinfectant and 


A most effective chl.rine preparation for treating 
wounds, sores, burns, etc. Caporit is supplied 
as a lotion powder, and as an ointment. The 


Aatheentic lotion is specially suitable for rinsing the 
aa maternity ways. Caporit is non-poisonous and 
non-irritant, 


Solution of an organic compound of Arsenic for 
subcutaneous and intravenous injection. A 
formative, invigorating tonic, swift in action, sure 
in result. 

A proteid Compound of Silver in the form of 
sticks, easily soluble, for infectious Vaginal 
Catarrh, especially in cattle. No irritant action 


ARICYL 
T 


onic. 


PROTARGOL 
( Vet.) 


Bactericide. on the mucous membrane. One small box 
usually suffices to effect a cure. 

PULBIT An excellent intestinal astringent and absorbent, 

Asa. tasteless and odourless; insoluble in water. 

dicticton, Applicable in all cases of diarrhoea, dysentery, 


etc. Easy to administer. No disagreeable 
after-effects. 


CONCENTRATED. CONVENIENT. 
EASILY APPLIED. SURE RESULTS. 


For particulars and samples apply to the Sole Agents :— 


Millwards Merchandise Limited, 
P.O. BOX 455. MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams: ‘“ Dyestuff. Manchester.” Te'ephones: City 1313-1314. 
Offices: 14a BLACKFRIARS STREET. 
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UNITED ALKALI Co., 


LIMITED, 


Cunard’ Building, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Telegrams: Bank 9280. 



























Telegrams: “ UBIQUE.” 











CHLOROS. 


and Sterilizer 





Liquid Disinfectant 





| for 





Hospitals, Home and Veterinary Use. 












CHLOROFORM. 


B.P. Quality, 
for Medical and Industrial Use. 



























JEN-SAL Anti-Bacterial Serums 


ARE ALWAYS INDICATED 


IN THE TREATMENT OF ACUTE INFECTIONS. 


The Anti-Sera contain the anti-bodies in con- 
centrated form to aid tissue cells of the body 
which are unable to produce anti-bodies in 
sufficient quantities to overcome the infection. 
We produce the following list of Anti-Serums: 


ANTI-ANTHRAX SERUM (EQUINE). 
ANTI-ANTHRAX SERUM (BOVINE). . 
ANTI-BLACKLEG SERUM. 
ANTI-CALF SCOURS SERUM. 
ANTI-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA SERUM (BOVINE). 
ANTI-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA SERUM (OVINE). 
ANTI-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA SERUM (PORCINE). 
ANTI-PIG SCOURS SERUM. 
ANTI-INFLUENZA SERUM (EQUINE). 
ANTI-NAVEL SERUM (EQUINE). 
ANTI-CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM. 
Anti-Mixed Infection Serum (Avian). 
ANTI-SWINE ERYSIPELAS SERUM. 


Over-stimulation of the protective functions of 
the body by use of bacterins, vaccines or 
aggressins in acute conditions may be abso- 
lutely harmful. 


Distributing Agents for the United Kingdom: Messrs. 
Willows, Francis, Butler & Thompson, Ltd. , 40 Aldersgate St., EC. 





























THERMOMETERS 


Best English Make. 
GUARANTEED ACCURATE. 











Each Thermometer is marked with 
Professor Hobday’s specification 
for Horse, Dog, Cow, Pig, Sheep 
and Fowl. 


[5/- 


FOR SIX, EACH 
Marked with In Strong 
own Name Metal Case. 
if desired. 


With Magnifying Lens. 





Each Thermometer has been tested 
and approved by the National Physical 
Laboratory. 





W. B. HOWLETT & CO., 


147 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 








